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ALFRED TENNYSON. | notices of his early life are enshrined in his poems. Thus, 
— | in the Ode to Memory, he mentions the familiar sights 


prROM no living English writer is a new book expected 


with so much 
eagerness as from 
the Poet Lau- 
reate. He is es- 
sentially the poet 
of culture; and 
in the highest 
places of the 
land as well as in 
the humblest cu- 
rate’s lodging his 
green-covered 
volume is every- 
where welcomed. 
It is curious that 
to Lincolnshire 
belongs the hon- 
our of giving 
birth to our 
greatest living 
poet and poetess, 
Alfred Tennyson 
and Miss Inge- 
low. The former 
was born in the 
year 1800, in the 
remote village of 
Somerby, near 
Horncastle, and 
in his father’s, 
Dr. Tennyson’s, 
rectory, hard by 
the churchyard, 
which is remark- 
ablefor its perfect 
Stone cross, on 
which the figure 
of the suffering 
Redeemer still re- 
mains. Although 
both in ancient 
and modern days 
there have been 
poets who led 


stirring lives ; like Wordsworth’s ideal poet, Mr. Tenny- 
Son is “retired as noontide 
uneventful; poetry is his passion, and his genius is | Afthur Hallam, the historian’s son. 





ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L. 


__—_.The woods that belt 
| the gray hill side, 
The seven elms, the 
poplars four, 
That stand beside my 
father’s door. 
And again— 
The livelong bleat 
Of the thick fleeced 
sheep from wattled 
folds, 
Upon the rigid wolds, 
And in Jn Me- 
moriam (Cantos 
xcix. and ci.) the 
same landscape 
is more delicately 
drawn with the 
varied _ pastoral 
images amongst 
which his early 
years were nur- 
sed. As Lock- 
hart puts on re- 
cord the childish 
verses of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, perhaps 
it may not be out 
of placetoremark 
that when Mr. 
Tennyson was 
quite a boy, if 
he was asked at 
home what pro- 
fession he inten- 
ded to choose, 
he always an- 
swered, much to 
the amusement 
of the family, 
that he meant to 
be a poet. From 
the Grammar 
School, Louth, in 
due time he 
passed to Trinity 























dew; his life} has been 


eminently reflective [rather than practical. 


College, Cambridge, where the foundations of that 
friendship; which will be for ever famous, were laid with 


The “ four sweet 


Some few | years” of this companionship, with its high discourse on 
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Ixxxvi. At Cambridge, in 1829, he gained the prize 
poem on “ Timbuctoo,” an unpromising subject treated 
in an equally unpromising style. Settling down at 
Freshwater, Mr. Tennyson thenceforward devoted him- 
self to poetry. His marine residence is well described in 
Maud (p. 156), with its “careless-ordered garden,” where 

‘* Groves of pine on either hand, 

To break the blast of winter, stand ; 

And, further on, the hoary channel 

Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand.” 
Here one rough night he was taken into custody on the 
rocks at the seaside by the coastguard, as a suspected 
smuggler, while engaged in studying the magnificence of 
the stormy sea. 

On Wordsworth’s death, in 
accepted the Laureate’s wreath, 

Greener from the brows 

Of him that uttered nothing base. 
But beyond the noble dedication of his Poems to the 
Queen, and of the /dy//s to the Prince Consort, with a 
congratulatory ode to the Princess Alexandra, his 
laureateship has been a sinecure. Those who believe in 
generous liquor, will be glad to know that Mr. Tennyson 
annually takes out the butt of sherry due to the Laureate, 
which Southey and Wordsworth had previously com- 
muted. It is refreshing, also, in these days of adulterated 
wine, to find him bearing testimony to its soundness 
when inviting the Rev. F. D. Maurice to Freshwater, under 
a promise of “honest talk and wholesome wine.” No 
one, who was present at Commemoration, can ever 
forget the splendid reception given to the poet in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, when Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of D.C.L. The cheers broke out again and again 
from the whole assemblage, apparently much to the 
discomfiture of the new doctor, and at a soirée that 
evening in Magdalen College, to which he had incau- 
tiously ventured, the enthusiasm of the ladies was so 
great that a report was circulated that he had fairly to 
take to his heels to escape their attentions. In like 
manner, when he is travelling abroad, the poet has 
almost a morbid horror of being recognised. To con- 
clude the biographical sketch, we: may add that Mr. 
Tennyson now resides near Hazlemere, among the 
Surrey hills. Long may he be spared to eharm an ever 
widening circle of admirers ! 

The true life of a poet, however, is written in his works. 
His first publication was a small volume of ° poems 
written in conjunction with his brother, now the Rev. 
Tennyson Turner, and himself no mean poet. The 
other brother, Frederick, having published a volume of 
poetry, and the two sisters of the Laureate having been 
rarely gifted with poetic accomplishments, the home at 
Somersby has been well called “a nest of nightingales.” 
Like Byron’s early poems, the joint volume, “By Two 
Brothers,” was issued from a provincial press, and seems 
speedily to have fallen into oblivion. It certainly con- 
tains no promise of future fame. Having now become a 
great rarity, as none of the poems were reprinted, 


1850, Mr. Tennyson 


perhaps we may be permitted, in order to show youthful 
genius the value of perseverance, to *xtract a couple of 





An attentive reader will note the Laureate’s later style 


in the former of these :— 
Thou saw’st the glow-worm on our way, 
Last eve, with mellow lustre shine— 
Clad in pellucid flame she lay, 
And glimmer’d in her amber shrine— 
Would that those eyes of heavenly blue 
Were half as faithful and as true ! 


And lo! the blush, quick mantling, breaks 
In rich suffusion o’er thy cheek ; 

In sudden vermeil conscience speaks, 
No further, fuller proof I seek : 

The rosy herald there was sent, 

To bid thee own it and repent. 

This was followed by his Poems, published in 1830, 
which, with much polishing, are substantially the same 
as now appear in the beginning of the volume so titled, 
Several, however, have been omitted in subsequent 
editions, of which two, “The Mystic” and “ The Kraken,” 
deserved a better fate. The “Recollections of the 
Arabian Nights” is, perhaps, the best of these early 
poems, evincing as it does that love of gorgeous colour 
and splendid imagery which is so marked a feature in 
all the poet writes. Wealth of imagination is very 
strikingly displayed in it. The “ Dying Swan,” too, and 
“Oriana” are both excellent in their way; the hint 
which gave birth to the latter poem is seemingly taken 
from Charles Lamb's. 

Oriana who was queen 

To the mighty Tamerlane ; 

That was lord of all the land 

Between Thrace and Samarchand. 
And Ariel's song may have incited the abundant kissings 
of “ The Merman” and “ The Mermaid.” 

Much as these poems had been admired, it was at 
once apparent on the issue of another volume, in 1832 
(which forms the second half of his present collection of 
Poems), that a poetic star of the first magnitude had 
risen over the horizon. Many of these pieces have 
already been incorporated in the treasures of English 
poetry which the world will not lightly forget, and lie so 
close to the heart of all lovers of noble sentiments clad 
in melodious verse, that there is no need to characterize 
them particularly. It is worth while noticitig, however, 
the strong element of local colour which shines in these 
poems. The scenery throughout is Lincolnshire, with 
its “long dun wolds ribb’d with snow,” where “ loud the 
Norland whirlwinds blow.” The “gray-eyed morn 
wakes about the lonely moated grange ;” 

‘¢ Through the marish green and still 
The tangled water-courses sleep 
Shot over with purple and green and yellow.” 

“ The windy clanging of the Minster clock” is heard 
over the fields, and a landscape, which irresistibly recall the 
flats over which Lincoln Cathedral reigns so proudly ; 
while Locksley Hall with its curlews—those “dreary 
gleams about the moorland ”—its 

Sandy tracts 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts, 
is unmistakeably situated at Summer Cotes on the 
eastern coast of the county. Unpicturesque as Lincoln- 
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shire is, and commonplace as its scenery appears to 
commonplace eyes, the poet’s mission would not have 
been wholly vain had he taught its inhabitants no deeper 
truth than that beauty may be found everywhere by 
minds that lovingly seek it, that sympathy and close 
acquaintance will discover something valuable, though it 
may be only the broken lights of perfection, in the dullest 
landscape as well as in the most ordinary man. 

With the Princess, however, Alfred Tennyson suddenly 
leapt into public favour. All could appreciate the beauty 
of its songs; than some of which, such as “ Tears, idle 
Tears” and the “Swallow Song,” no more exquisite 
melodies were ever written, while such scenes as the 
tournament, and the concluding dialogue between the 
sorely stricken prince and his now humble princess, 
evince a mastery over the English language and a 
delicate perception of character which raise the poct to a 
very high place among his fellows. The moral purpose 
of the poem is admirable. Written when exaggerated 
ideas of woman’s rights and her equality, intellect and 
power with man were being prominently agitated, nothing 
could have come more seasonably to show the absurdity 
of these views when carried to their logical conclusion 
than this “ mock-heroic gigantesque.” With many an 
eloquent passage, with abundance of fanciful imagery 
and graceful dadinage, and, above all, with a story of 
love faithful to death, and by its devotion triumphant 
over every obstacle, the old-fashioned doctrine, which a 
too speculative age was in danger of forgetting, was 
re-asserted with might, and carried its truth on its face. 
Woman is not a reflection of man in wisdom and reason- 
ing power; her high nature has not been beaten down 
by the tyranny of custom till her oppressors had suc- 
ceeded in persuading themselves that she was physically 
incapable of aught better than bearing children and 
ruling the house; but she is man’s complement, the 
helpmeet that his nature requires to supplement the ideal 
of humanity at its best estate. Her softness and affec- 
tion disarm his roughness, while they call forth self-denial 
and devotion; her vocation is rightly deemed to be 
domestic life, but instead of being tyrannically degraded 
to it, she is installed in it with all honour, while her 
husband’s work lies in higher and social aims. And 
thus the one supplying the other's defects or short- 
comings, they exhibit the truest theory of human life, 
“walking this world— 

Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 

And so thro’ those dark gates across the wild 

That no man knows.”’ 
Tempting, however, as this subject is, we must leave 
The Princess and pass to Tennyson’s next and very 
dissimilar work Jn Memoriam. 

Mrs, Browning tells us that mourning souls have often 
strung their losses on a thread of rhyme, and that the 
hundred and thirty cantos which compose this touching 
poem are best viewed as so many distinct and clearly 
cut gems crystallised round one great central sorrow. 
There is little to add to its simple dedication— 

IN MEMORIAM 
A. H. H. 
Obiit MDCCCXxx1II, 





Arthur Henry Hallam, the tried and trusty friend, 
beloved with all the intensity of an intensely poetical 
nature, while travelling on the Continent, had died at 
Vienna ; and this is an eulogy worthy of his learning, 
gentleness, and promise. The bereaved poet turns 
inward and scans his own heart, analyzes grief with 
subtly-refined skill, and then boldly confronts the highest 
questions of Divine providence and man’s destiny. 
Fragmentary as the verses seem taken separately, there 
is in reality a deep purpose running through them, 
though it requires much study, such is the intricacy of 
thought and diction, to discern it. The late F. W. 
Robertson, of Brighton, published a brief analysis of 
the poem which will greatly assist in its comprehen- 
sion, though, like the highest and most perfect produc- 
tions of art, as well as of nature, its excellences are 
better felt than drawn out in words. Let a man take it 
up after some crushing bereavement has fallen upon his 
own life, and its beautiful tone of resignation and awe- 
struck submission to the. Divine will, arrived at only 
after many agonizing struggles of spirit, will at once 
make themselves felt. It is thus that a poet can comfort 
and regulate his fellow-creatures’ heart, and that a hard 
world must perforce yield him unfeigned love and ad- 
miration. The pictures of outward nature, the felicity 
of expression and exquisite skill with which our sym- 
pathies are attracted to the many excellences of the lost 
one, form not the least charms of the poem. The 
measure in which it is written contributes with its 
monotony and solemn march to this result. It remains 
as a deathless tribute to Christian friendship, equally 
honourable to its ill-fated subject and to his minstrel, 
and will ever be worthily ranked with “ Lycidas” and 
“ Adonais.” 

We now pass to a poem which has been visited with 
extreme condemnation and extravagant praise, one 
reader discovering beauties where another sees nothing 
but defects. Faulty workmanship, at all events, can 
never be imputed to J/aud, for many of the verses are 
amongst the most graceful and melodious that the poet 
has ever written. The well-known song, “Come into 
the Garden,” for instance, and such stanzas as— 


‘« Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came gimmering through the laurels 
At the quiet evenfall, 

In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial hall,” 


have conspicuously refuted Coleridge’s criticism that 
Mr. Tennyson did not understand the laws of metre 
Perhaps in none of his poems do more beautiful lines 
occur, any of which would make a poetaster a reputation. 
What can be truer to life than such expressions as— 


‘‘ The rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the 
foam,” 
or 
‘‘ The scream of a madden’d beach dragg’d down by the wave”? 


If his Poems reflect the brightest sunlight that ever 
plays over Lincolnshire, in A/aud the sea-studies of the 
poet are very apparent. We seem to breathe the balmy 
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gales of the Isle of Wight, and to look out from its 
cliffs— 
‘«« Where the far-off sail is blown by the breeze of a softer clime, 
Half lost in the liquid azure bloom of a crescent of sea, 
The sapphire-spangled marriage ring of the land.”’ 
Inspired by that glow of patriotic valour which passed 
through the nation’s heart at the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, J/aud stirred the youth of England as 
with a trumpet blast, and called it away from sordid 
study of self and covetousness to a generous enthusiasm 
and a love of all that dignifies humanity. We are dis- 
posed, in conjunction with /x Memoriam, to regard this 
poem as the highest effort of Mr. Tennyson’s poetical 
power. The grace and sweetness of the lyrics in AZaud 
are matchless, and please the more the oftener they are 
perused. His lashings of the social sins of the time 
seem at the present day somewhat inflated and exag- 
gerated, but that is only because the evils on which they 
touch have come under more general condemnation. 
Would that its lofty aspirations for a stable peace found 
fulfilment amongst our neighbours at present, as they 
fortunately do with ourselves, and the day might speedily 
come when— 

‘* The cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat 

Should shake its threaded tears in the wind.” 

and the fair pastoral images which Landseer has treated 
so similarly in the sister art of painting might once more 
be seen on the hills of France! 

If Mr. Tennyson has maintained the proud station he 
at once assumed on the publication of AZaud, his later 
works have at all events not elevated him still higher. 
A picturesqueness of thought and diction, a treasury of 
noble sentiments, and a perfect command over blank 
verse may be found in the Jdylls of the King, but we 
sigh for something original, for an epic which does not 
tread so closely on the heels of Sir T. Mallory. It is a 
great thing, however, for the nation to have secured so 
grand an image of the national hero. Milton had 
designed to write a poem on Arthur, but his classical 
mind would never have stooped to those domestic inci- 
dents and familiar way-side sights which charm us in 
the /dy//s. The little nun at Almesbury, the simple 
devotion of Enid to her husband, “the lily maid Elaine,” 
would never have been drawn so minutely as. the 
Laureate has painted them. The older poet would, 
probably, have imparted more reality to the shadowy 
Vivien and Merlin, but, unquestionably, he could not 
have surpassed the pathos of the last scene between 
Lancelot and Guinevere in the /dy//s—that “ madness of 
farewells”—or the gloomy magnificence of Arthur's 
parting with his guilty Queen. The songs scatterea 
through the volume have not attained much popularity, 
though we may specify the song of “ Fortune and her 
Wheel” as peculiarly graceful. The poet probably 


obtained the hint which gave it birth from Lear (act ii. 
scene 7)— 
“* Fortune, good night ! smile once more: turn thy wheel.” 
The /dylls were published in 1859, and with all due 


deference to the poet’s judgment, we regard it a mistake 
to have recurred ten years afterwards to the Arthurian 





legends in Zhe Holy Grail. A second series of what 
has once taken the world by storm is proverbially 
hazardous, and to add in this case to the difficulty, the 
concluding scene of the /dy//s was pitched in a tone of 
grandeur which could hardly be surpassed. The diffi- 
culty was overcome indeed by capping “ Guinevere” 
with the “Morte” d’Arthur,” which had been written 
many years ago, and which was now, in accordance with 
the author's design at that time, transferred to the end of 
the cycle, and supplied with a new introduction and 
conclusion. These are by far the finest passages in the 
new volume. After the— 


‘* last dim weird battle of the west,” 


with exquisite art the Laureate leaves us who have fol- 
lowed so far the lofty designs of “the blameless king 


and stainless man,” standing like Sir Bevidere on the 


iron crags of the mythical land of Lyonnesse, and watch- 


ing his departure “to the island valley of Avilion” ; but | 


the interest in what should be the crown of the epic is 
much marred by the closing scene, and the episode of 
Excalibur having for years been familiar to all. Taken 
in conjunction with the other pieces, “ The Holy Grail,” 
“Pelleas and Ettarre,” which (save in occasional flashes} 
fall much below the other Idylls, “The Passing of 
Arthur” gives the impression of a loss of poetic power, 
and mars what is nevertheless the finest of modern 
epics. 

Pa Enoch Arden,” which appeared in 1864, is too well 
known to need many words. The sympathies of the 
reader are strongly attracted throughout ; the tale is 
skilfully told and pathetically concluded ; whi'e in the 
description of the solitary’s tropical isle, the poet blazes 
in wealth of lights and vividness of colour, like the sun 
which lighted it. We cannot resist drawing attention toa 
short piece in the same volume, called ‘“ The Voyage,” 
as exemplifying the highest flights of the Laureate’s 
style ; in gorgeous epithet, loftiness of aim, and faithful 
rendering of natural phenomena, it is unequalled amongst 
all his other short poems. 

To sum up our remarks on Mr. Tennyson’s genius, he 
must be pronounced eminently the poet of magnificence, 
sweetness, and culture. Except in such poems as “ The 
May Queen,” and “Clara Vere de Vere,” he is too 
romantic, and makes too many demands on the know- 
ledge and attention of the reader to become truly a poet 
of the people. But the enthusiasm which his polished 
periods and noble sentiments kindle in the breast of 
youth, when it has once made his acquaintance, is the 
best proof of his rank as a poet—the surest sign that he 
can speak to the purpose in an age which combines the 
utmost material and intellectual activity. Thus his 
popularity is overwhelming, and to all appearance, if 
one may judge from the amount of study and annotation 
bestowed upon his works, yearly on the increase. His 
diction is exquisite, and his judgment fastidiously correct. 
Numberless are the words which he has rescued from 
oblivion in the older poets, and restored with fresh 
beauty to the nation, as a man snatches pebbles from 
the devouring waves on a stormy beach, and polishes 
them till all wonder at the gems which they had for: 
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merly deemed rubbish. We allude to such words as 
“grigs,” “bosks” or “boskage,” “gride,” and the like, 
which give wonderful life to what might otherwise sink 
into a prosaic description. The polish which Mr. Ten- 
nyson bestows on his poetry is excessive. Indeed the 
effect of several of his pieces is much impaired by this 
practice, as witness the songs which divide the cantos of 
“The Princess.” A curious instance of this tendency 
may be seen in “ The Death of Lucretius,” one of his 
last productions, by those who compare it as it ap- 
pars in the volume called “ Ze Holy Graiil,” with 
what it was when it originally came out, some six 
months previously, in “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” His 
humour used to be of the grimmest, but the two 
“Northern Farmers” show that he has hitherto been 
misjudged in this respect. The chief characteristic 
of Mr. Tennyson, however, is his classicality, which is 
gorgeous and yet chastened, till his poetry resembles 
more than any other in the language, the statuesque 
beauty which lived and breathed in the old Greek 
tragic choruses. Not merely are many of his poems 
steeped in classical perfection (such as the “ Lotus 
Eaters,’ and most notably “Tithonus”’), but many 
of his separate expressions owe much of their 
charm to the vividness with which they recall their 
ancient prototypes. Space fails us to exemplify this 
in more than a couple of instances. The exquisite 
3rd stanza of Zhe Voyage is nothing more than an 
expansion of Virgil’s 

Precipitem oceani rubro lavit zquore currum, 
while the lines which describe the death of Iphigenia 
(aitered, we may add, from the old edition, and much 
marred thereby), 

The bright death quiver’d at the victim's throat ; 

Touched : and I knew no more. 
are merely the same aposiopesis as we find in CEschy- 
lus’ account of it (Ag. 247). 
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The reading of the Laureate and the cultivation of 
his great natural powers of insight and imagination 
are alike extensive. Without the dramatic genius of 
Mr. Browning, and the melancholy introspection of 
Matthew Arnoid (to compare him with his only 
formidable living rivals) he far exceeds both in play 
of fancy and the charming melodiousness of his verse. 
He is not a giant of poetry, and he lacks the full in- 
spiration of the seer who chooses one of the great 
realities of existence as a subject to be clothed in 
immortal impassioned song with a strength that shall 
move the world ; but there are yet, we trust, many 
years in store for him, and with what he has already 
given us before our eyes, and remembering how 
gradually and steadily his poetic fame has been built 
up, we have great hopes that the full maturity of Mr. 

€nnyson’s powers will yield the world a noble con- 
ception magnificently realized, to be regarded by it 
as a treasure for ever. 


; Our on aving is taken from one of a very excellent series of portraits 
heal y a, a geen Company among which is one more 

a ) an that now reproduced by the Com ’s permission, 
which reminds us of portraits by Rembrandt.-Ep.] aint 











CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


N these days there is a great outcry raised against 
classical education, in favour of that popular teach- 
ing on subjects of useful knowledge, which is classified 
under the name of science. Modern science is a prac- 
tical method of looking into the laws of nature, so as to 
turn her secrets to some profitable account; and, in so 
far as this is done reverentially, there can be no great 
harm in the cultivation of modern science; on the 
contrary, it may be productive of immeasurable benefits 
and untold comforts to mankind. We commend, there- 
fore, those who insist on popular science being made 
more or less a subject of general education, especially 
in our higher schools. Nor do we blame those who, 
looking back at the education received in our public and 
other large schools fifty years ago, murmur a reproach 
that the teaching in these schools was too exclusively 
confined to the classics, with the merest smattering of 
modern languages, and mathematics. But we do com- 
plain (we think, justly) at the outcry made against 
classical education being retained in the curriculum of 
our higher and middle-class schools. We complain, 
especially, when this cry is raised, or joined in by men 
of considerable classical attainments themselves, who 
ought to be alive to the value of a critical study of the 
classics in forming the schoolboy mind to habits of exact 
thought and clear expression, a power of logical arrange- 
ment, and grammatical accuracy. 

All science is valuable in its proper relations and 
proportions ; and how shall we estimate the benefits 
which society is now deriving from the rapid progress now 
being made in scientific discoveries? But there is a limit 
to everything. Gigantic minds have risen up among us, 
making wonderful discoveries in the fields of science. 
But it does not follow from this, that all boys are to 
receive a scientific education, or that real science would 
be very much benefited if they did. The remark is 
attributed to Lord Cockburn, that he was “ satisfied that 
there is no solid and graceful foundation for boys’ minds 
like classical learning grammatically acquired ; and that 
all the modern substitutes of what is called useful know- 
ledge breed little beyond conceit, vulgarity, and general 
ignorance.” The former part of this remark we adopt to 
its full extent, as being persuaded that classical learning 
should be the basis of a boy’s education, more particu- 
larly if the educational superstructure is to be a scientific 
one. Classical learning is indeed the key to ail the 
higher sciences, whether physical, metaphysical, moral, 
or theological. Grammar, logic, politics, rhetoric, ethics, 
metaphysics, or even mathematics—who would attempt 
the scientific study of any one of these subjects, except 
upon the foundation of a good classical education? It 
may be true that the popular science of modern educa- 
tion is rather practical and mechanical (entering into social 
questions of daily life) than moral and intéllectual, like 
the older sciences ; and so it may well happen that a 
schoolboy may travel far over the mere surface of 
modern science without a classical education, and also 
without being much the wiser for his researches. There 
is something under the surface which only a scientific 
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mind can penetrate and fathom. But how, then, is a 
scientific mind to be formed? It may be answered, 
“ nascitur, non fit.’ But still there must be education to 
draw out the latent powers of even a scientific mind. 
The heart may be “pregnant with celestial fire,” but, 
unless the proper rules of thought and laws of natural 
philosophy be understood, it may be apprehended that 
the scientific mind would find it as difficult to give 
shape and coherence to its vague and imaginary inven- 
tions as the uncultured mind of the untaught poet 
would to clothe its wild imaginings in common sense. 
Education, therefore, is necessary even to the naturally 
scientific mind—to give form and balance to its powers 
of invention. The question is: What kind of education? 
We maintain that a classical education is infinitely the 
best for this purpose. No other kind of education, we 
think, has an equal effect in giving accuracy and discri- 
mination to the mental powers, without destroying or 
impairing their elasticity. 

But then, the advancement of science is not the only 
end for which man has been born into this world; or, at 
least, there are higher sciences—the sciences, for instance, 
of Divinity, and Christian morals—which claim a large 
portion of the time which God has allotted for man to 
live. And confessedly these higher sciences are more 
largely promoted in the human mind by classical studies 
than they could be by the study of the practical and 
material laws of modern physical science. 


naling 


ROME AND ITALY. 

*T HERE is one effect of the great events that are 

passing in the heart of the territory of our neighbour, 
France, which has been scarcely noticed of late, or 
noticed most casually—we mean the extent to which it 
supersedes and fairly extinguishes all other lesser co- 
temporary events. While a tremendous war—a war we 
had almost said worthy of a race of giants—has been 
waged on the banks of the Moselle, the Marne, and the 
Seine, the eyes and ears of people in general have been 
too busily engaged to think or care much about those 
lesser matters which have been happening on the banks 
of the Tiber. And yet during the past month an event 
has occurred at Rome, which, had it happened at any 
other time, would not only have attracted the attention 
of the public from one end of the Continent to the other, 
but have made the ears of all men to tingle, and have 
given a subject for prophets and teachers to moralize 
over in sermons and pamphlets—we mean, of course, the 
fall of the Temporal Power of the Pope of Rome. 

As our readers are aware, this “ Temporal Power” of 
the Holy See has been the crying scandal of the Roman 
Catholic Church for many a long century. It has been 
condemned, both in theory and in practice, not merely 
by strong and vehement partizans on the Protestant side, 
such as Dr..Cumming and Mr. Hobart Seymour, but 
also by sound, sober, and devout Roman Catholics, 
such as the Abbé Lacordaire and the late Count de 
Montalembert. It has been condemned on the 
ground of expediency, or rather of inexpediency: for 
if there be any truth in the Scriptural principle 








which assigns the things of Caesar to Cwsar, and the 
things of God to God, there can be little or no 
doubt that the double existence of the Bishop of Rome 
as the Patriarch of the Western Church and also as the 
Sovereign of the States of the Church, is utterly irrecon- 
cileable with the teaching of the Church’s Founder. It 
surely requires no long or laboured argument to prove 
this point. But if proof on such a matter was necessary 
at the beginning of September, it is quite superfluous in 
the middle of October, all argument on the subject hay. 
ing suddenly been superseded by “the inexorable logic 
of facts.” 

It is then simply a fact that the Pope—who, till a few 
years ago, held temporal sway over a comparatively large 
territory, known by the name of the “States of the 
Church,” and who, more recently, has been obliged to 
content himself with a much more limited sphere of 
secular government—during the past month has had the 
rest of his territory taken from him by the King of 
Italy, and is now confined, as a temporal monarch, to 
that part of Rome on the west bank of the Tiber which 
is known as “the Leonine City.” Here in a district 
nothing like so large as the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, or St. George’s, Hanover-square, His Holiness, if 
he pleases, may play at secular royalty, and fancy him- 
self a king, just as a sixth-form boy fancies himself a 
great personage. Here, if he likes, he can send out his 
ambassadors and legates a@ /atere, and receive the repre- 
sentatives of foreign states. But further he may not and 
must not go. He must not henceforth, in the pride and 
contempt of his heart, 

« disdain 
The limits of his little reign.’’ 

His powers as a spiritual potentate are undiminished. 
He may still, as Vicar of Christ, lay kingdoms undef 
interdict, if he likes to try; he may anathematize and 
excommunicate sovereigns for heresy or schism, if they 
care at all for such druta fulmina : but henceforth, unless 
they are fools enough to risk their place and liberty by 
dwelling close to the gates of the Vatican, they may 
afford to turn a deaf ear to all such threats, and defy the 
Holy Father to the uttermost. Standing safe on any 
other of the Seven Hills of Rome, except only on the 
Vatican, they can 


‘* Beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall.” 


In the meantime Pio Nono and his virtual Prime Minis- 
ter, Antonelli, protest in the loudest and most angry of 
tones, declaring that it is henceforth impossible to 
“govern the Church of God,” because forsooth—what do 
our readers suppose ?—because they have not entire con- 
trol of the Roman Post Office! Only fancy, for one 
single moment, St. Peter or St. Paul, or any one of theif 
earlier successors complaining that they could not do 
their duty to God, because they had no longer the key 
of the Roman Post Bag in their hands! 

If Victor Emmanuel is firm, and still refuses to give 
the Pope back the key of this all-important Bag, no 
doubt the Pope will settle quietly down to his religious 
duties like a good and exemplary Christian, and we shall 

















Cardinal Cullen, or the other Roman Catholics in these 


islands. Their letters will reach His Holiness quite 
safely, and the answers, if duly posted in Rome, will 
duly reach London and Dublin. 

One word of commendation we must add for Pio Nono 
himself. He declined to allow blood to be shed in a 
cause which he saw plainly to be hopeless. In thus 
becoming tacitly and passively a party to the act of 
freeing Rome from the presence of French troops, he 
has helped to rescue the Eternal City from the peril, or 
rather the certainty of proving itself the constant battle- 
field of intrigue and sedition, and of revolutionary parties ; 
and can lay claim to the credit of having done his best 
to give peace to the Church, and of contributing at least 
one important stone to the foundation of a free and in- 
dependent, and therefore, we may finally hope and trust, 
a prosperous kingdom. This done, there can be little 
doubt that the rest of Victor Emmanuel’s prayer will be 
speedily realized : “ That, while satisfying the national 
aspirations, the chief of Catholicism, surrounded by the 
devotion of the Italian peoples, may preserve upon the 
banks of the Tiber a position, glorious, and independent 
of all human sovereignty.” 


———_— > —-_ 


LANGUAGE AS A SCIENCE. 

T° tell people that every science has its history is not 

now-a-days very exciting intelligence. Most persons 
know that, at first, observations were made, facts estab- 
lished, and, one by one, laws laid down, in confidence in 
which men were able to act with foreknowledge. As ex- 
perience was enlarged, we know how these assumed laws 
were verified or modified. We read of the battles of 
schools: how at one time one was considered triumph- 
ant, and how at another the conquerors were obliged to 
retreat and entrench themselves as best they could, bide 
their time, or remain for ever impotent to acquire fresh 
territory in the domain of truth. The history of most 
sciences might be written in military phraseology, with 
illustrations drawn from war. Leaders of thought have 
led armies of observers, legions of scholars, and batteries 
of eloquence to subdue the region of ignorance, to storm 
the citadels of error, to silence opposing theorists, and 
batter down objections. Books are at once their trophies, 
and additional weapons of aggression which they store 
in their arsenals—the libraries. Controversies are cam- 
paigns, and science has its ovations. What Roman con- 
queror ever enjoyed a triumph equal to the fame of Sir 
Isaac Newton? The advance of civilization is measured 
by the number of sciences she can count in her train ; 
and when she has chained the last empiric to her chariot- 
wheel, man’s natural perfection will be complete. 

In this view the histories of science take a moral 
value; but this is not so often impressed on young 
students, nor brought so frequently before general 
readers as it might be, with advantage to both. There is 
sometimes an unexpressed feeling that, so long as results 
are attainable, it is not of much importance whether or 
not the steps by which they were reached are known to 
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all who avail themselves of the labours of others, And 
this is true to a very great extent. The mind is not 
encyclopedic in its construction, and if it were, the time 
for completing the circle is too short, nor is it ne- 
cessary that it should be otherwise. The flavour of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge is increased when the 
mind has acquired an insight into its formation ; but it 
is not insipid or profitless if we simply gather and eat it. 
It is not possible that every mason should be a skilled 
geologist, nor necessary that every artist should be 
learned in the chemical composition of his colours. Con- 
stantly, however, great advantages accrue to the master- 
builder from his theoretical knowledge of his materials, 
and the genius of the artist has been assisted by bending 
to the lower consideration of mixing paint. ‘“ How do 
you mix your colours, Mr. Opie?” “ With brains, sir.” 
The oracle was rough, but the moral was sound. Ex- 
perience teaches that theoretical knowledge does quicken 
intelligence. It makes art thoughtful, as Ruskin says ; 
awakens a sense of responsibility in the use of materials, 
and helps in the conscientiousness of work. 

The old schoolbook definition, “ Grammar is the 
science which teaches the art of speaking and writing 
correctly,”— standing out in the memory of so many of 
us like an epitaph on sunny hours lost to childhood 
essentially true—was certainly not followed by a very 
scientific exposition of the subject. Language has only 
lately been erected into a science. It was only when 
comparative grammar had been systematized that logic 
was introduced into its syntax, and light shone upon its 
etymology. It was not till lately that languages were 
grouped into families, the roots common to all counted 
up, and the laws of their inflexions ascertained. Then 
language became a science, like geology or ethnology. 
Indeed, if words were visible, and the deposits from 
human lips, as well as the paper on which they wrote, 
had been preserved on the face of the earth, language 
would be found encrusting the world like the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary rocks; and future visitants to 
our sphere would be able to stratify our literature accord- 
ing to system, as the geologist treats the crust of the 
globe. There would be the granite beds of hieroglyphics, 
the secondary layers of manuscripts, the tertiary stratum 
of printed literature, and the recent deposits of conversa- 
tion. What a museum they would form! What histories 
they would read! Fossilized philosophies! petrified 
poems! crystallized creeds, and jewels of jokes! But 
all would be reduced to system, more strictly than 
geology is at present. In this direction the science of 
language is moving. German scholars are in the van of 
the linguistic army ; but it should not be forgotten that 
in the last century an Englishman, with a true philo- 
logical instinct, had formed or elaborated the theory of 
an universal grammar. Since Harris’ “Hermes,” how- 
ever, was published, we have become acquainted with 
the Indo-European languages, and young men are now 
examined in Sanskrit —the sacred language of India 
which the priests themselves cannot read, and of which 
the scholar of Salisbury Close knew nothing. 

Several very important issues depend on the results 
of linguistic science. Will it confirm the Bible account 
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of the origin of speech, and the confusion of tongues? 
Professor Max Miller asserts that already it does. He 
maintains that all researches point to a primordial lan- 
guage now lost ; possibly irrecoverable. Other German 
scholars, however, take a different view. Accepting the 
ethnological division of the human race into the Negro, 
the Mongolian, and the Caucasian types, they maintain 
that there is no affinity whatever between the Iranian, 
the Mongolian, and the Caucasian, and Turanian families 
of speech. Their theory is, that there have been three 
separate creations of men, and even this hypothesis is 
by no means irreconcileable with Holy Scripture. At 
present each side claims the victory, and we must wait 
the issue of another, or of many philological campaigns. 

Meanwhile, our chief object in these remarks is to 
assert the dignity of the classics, properly so-called, and 
their value as a means of education. The value of this 
extended view of language may easily be seen by think- 
ing of the difference between talking in the “ ¢chick, tchick, 
of the negro,”—a language varying with every generation 
—and writing in Sanskrit, which seems immortal, and 
which competent judges tell us is more perfect than the 
Greek. The resurrection of Sanskrit after a sleep of more 
than two thousand years—a similar period, by the way, 
since Hebrew became a dead language, is one of the 
phenomena of modern times. Our words are not arbi- 
trary and changeable signs, but modifications of about 
five hundred radical words. As if speech was the music 
of mind played upon a piano of five hundred keys, with 
almost infinite semitones of affix and suffix, beyond the 
inflexions of any mechanical instrument. The skill of 
the workman increases with his reverence for his material. 
None so cunning as the craftsman in gold and precious 
stones. It is the same in language. The author who 
works the most marvels is he who understands the value 
of words most deeply ; and therefore the scientific view 
which is now spreading tends most truly to the “ art of 
speaking and writing correctly.” 

For, besides destroying the rough-and-ready verbal 
and written style, they conduce to precision of thought 
and to the enthusiasm of composition. These two are 
reflexive. As men talked before they wrote, their ad- 
miration of a happily-expressed thought was the motive 
which induced them to preserve it in letters. Words are 
mental photographs of thoughts. There they remained 
for ever, not only expressing ideas, but by their beauty 


stimulating imitation as models for authors in whom the | 


instinct of emulation was kindled. Like beautiful statues, 
elegant compositions taught purity of expression by 
their attractiveness. 

Language, treated as a science, supplies the purest 
materials for expression. As the Greek sculptor se- 
lected the purest marble in which to embody his idea, 
so the choicest specimens of the human intellect are left 
us in the purest Greek. The Grecian sense of beauty 
was not limited to visible objects. It never is. The 


construction of an oration was as charming to the Athe- 
nian as the modelling of a statue: the structure of a 
tragedy was expected to satisfy the mind, as it was 
demanded that the proportions of a temple should 
gratify the eye. Language, studied as a science, enables 














us to reach this perfection. Comparative grammar 
rectifies our etymology, enables us.to define the mean- 
ing of words with precision, and thus to recover to their 
exact use any’ words which have drifted from their roots 
in the current of common conversation ; whilst grammar 
proper, by giving a logical consistency to syntax, makes 
speech the servafft of reason. Hence the most perfect 
works of any nation are always cozval with the highest 
point of their civilization. The grandest efforts of 
genius often, indeed, belong to the earlier periods of the 
history of nations, and these are the foundation-stones, 
with much of the ruggedness of the native rock, on which 
the highly-finished and well-proportioned temple of 
literature is built. 

We believe our own age bids fair to be hereafter 
regarded as an Augustan age ; and if it be, we shall owe 
no small debt to the philologists. Already we possess 
works in which the precision of expression and the 
enthusiasm of composition are exhibited in the highest 
degree ; and it is easy to observe that an elevating influ- 
ence is widely at work. We have poems, such as have 
not been written since the days of Chaucer, and even 
the cheapest journals occasionally give us articles which 
Addison might have envied. In spite of the demand 
for “word-painting,”—a phrase in itself expressive of one 
of the highest functions of language, a demand, more- 
over, supplied at the highest pressure from secondary 
motives, yet the purest taste is seldom offended, and 
is very often gratified. At such a period, then, in our 
literary career, it would be grievous if classical studies 
and the scientific investigation of language, by which we 
have arrived at our pleasing eminence, should be in any 
way discouraged, 


———_- > -- - 


OLD SWEETHEARTS. 


UR gallant neighbours across the channel are wont 

to say “Nous revenons toujours a nos premiers 
amours.” We really hope there is no truth in the proverb, 
for if there were we would become a wandering outcast 
to escape such a fulfilment of ourdestiny. Well do we 
remember our first love at the period when we had about 
reached the mature ageof seven; and when we proposed to 
start life on a quantity of hard-bake, two balls of string, a 


| knife with A B C on the handle, anda shilling a year paid 


monthly in advance. With these worldly goods we pur- 
posed to endow a certain blue-eyed charmer of twenty, 
disparity of age never entering into our minds at all. 
We had a rival, of course, a younger brother of five, 
who sturdily asserted his equal right to carry off the 
prize. A terrible fight ensued, and, at last, pausing for 
breath in the midst of the combat, our rival remarked 
that he would resign all claims to the blue-eyed one if 
we would give him a ball of string. The generous offer 
was at once accepted, and then we felt, with secret 
elation, that our charmer was dearer than ever, for we 
had not only fought, and, as some scratches testified, 
bled for her, but we had bought off our only rival by 
the sacrifice of some of our property. Of course we 
“never told our love” to the blue-eyed, and our relatives 
rudely remarked that the “concealment” did not in any 
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way diminish our already remarkable “cheek ;” but we 
spoke of it mysteriously to our schoolfellows, and 
arranged a plan of elopement. Nothing, however, came 
of it, for our beloved one quitted the town without even 
thinking it necessary to bid us good-bye. This was the 
cruelest cut of all, but, boy-like, we were soon consoled. 
Twenty years elapsed before we saw our first love 
again; she was still unmarried, waiting possibly for us, 
but we failed to see that she had any charms for us 
now. 

Of course we were soon in love again, this time with 
a governess who wore spectacles and a false front. In 
vain our friends urged that she was of a very certain 
age. But what of that? was she not “a fine woman, 
sir?” Trembling, we determined on-*a declaration ; 
and having read “Sandford and Merton,” “ Evenings 
at Home,” and “ Robinson Crusoe,” in order to find out 
how the question was put, and failing to find in these 
books much that bore on the subject, we decided on an 
original method. With a “tip” given us by a kind old 
aunty, we purchased a bottle of Eau de Cologne, of the 
old long shape, and, removing the label, we pasted one 
on prepared by ourselves, setting forth our love, &c. 
Carefully wrapping this in paper, and addressing it to 
our charmer, we left it at the house where she lived. 
“Would we wait for an answer?” the servant asked, but 
we replied, “Oh! no, it is not of the slightest conse- 
quence, but we may call again this day week if we are 
passing.” As the house was close by ours we were pretty 
sure to be passing it. The week went by slowly, and 
when the day came we slunk up to the house. Oh! joy, 
there was an answer, a note, and a parcel for us. We 
left the house ina state of wild delight, and went to the 
nearest field to look at our precious treasures. As w 
went we half fancied that the parcel bore a strange 
resemblance to the one we had sent ; but no, that could 
not be; we would read the note. Here it is—“ Miss 
Blank thanks Master Smith for his present, which she 
returns. If Master Smith troubles Miss Blank any more 
with his ridiculous nonsense she will feel it necessary to 
acquaint Master Smith’s mamma.” Hardly believing 
ourown senses we tremblingly undid the parcel, and 
there was our bottle with our label on it. Oh! it was 
unkind ; and we went roundabout ways for a long time 
after that to avoid passing the house. We have never 
seen Miss Blank since. 

Some time elapsed before we recovered from the 
shock, and we then found, in the course of a single day, 
that if we could not gain the love of Miss Dash the 
world would be a blank. She was at a school where we 
were always invited to the breaking-up parties. We had 
a rival here, and a _ powerful one, for he was just 
beginning to show how largely he had inherited the genius 
of his father, a man of world-wide renown. Scraps of 
Verse, comic etchings, &c., were constantly sent to her 
by him, and the sight of them filled us with jealousy. 
Miss Dash was about to leave the school, Christmas was 
at hand, and our rival and we were invited to the usual 
party. With some trepidation we donned our tail-coat 
for the first time, and went to the dance. It was a large 
party, and Miss Dash danced with our rival and us. 











Feeling in the course of a quadrille that it was now oO 
never, we asked Miss Dash what sort of a man she would 
like fora husband. Without a moment's hesitation she 
replied, “I should like a man who stands about six feet 
four, and who can turn the gas out without having to get 
on a chair to reach it.” She was then summoned to the 
mysteries of “ ladies’ chain,” and we had time for 
thought. Our rival was about four feet eight, we an inch 
higher ; he had had to get on a chair to turn the gas 
lower, but we reflected we should have had to do the 
same, and with a feeling of depression we went through 
the last figure, and conducted our partner to her seat. 
Just then the mystery was solved, for a giant of a man 
entered the room who was announced as Captain Baggs, 
of the 5oth Dragoon guards. Then we saw whom Miss 
Dash had alluded to, and we fraternized with our rival 
and comforted each other in our joint misfortune. Some 
months afterwards Miss Dash became Mrs. Baggs, and, 
when the gallant captain fell in the Crimea, Mrs. Baggs 
became a Sister of Charity. From that night we never 
met our rival till three months ago, although we had 
often delighted in the perusal of numerous works 
wherein he amuses and instructs the world, and when we 
did meet, and talked over old times, almost the first 
words he said were—“ Do you know what has become 
of poor Miss Dash that married that fellow Baggs?” 
who knows? and does either of us really care to know? 
We think not. 

Indeed, when we thoughtfully consider the matter we 
are bound to confess that we can never return to our 
first love. The reason is very obvious, nor is it far to 
seek. We all know well that Shakespeare's description 
of the seven ages of man is not less true of the mind 
than of the body. Nay, with regard to the mind, the 
changes are understated, for the soul undergoes variations 
far more subtle and numerous. Hence it comes that 
what we love before we reach maturity may be utterly 
distasteful to us after that epoch. We cut our wisdom- 
teeth when we are about five-and-twenty, and the very 
name we give them is an indication that we asso- 
ciate development of the mind with that of the 
body. It should also be recollected that, when the 
body is fully developed, the wisdom of the soul—fruit of 
experience rightly used—is but at its dawn. So that we 
may fairly ask, “are the affections of a man under five- 
and-twenty likely to be lasting?” and we can only 
answer in the negative. That this is the case will be 
readily acknowledged by most men of a maturer age, 
for,if asked whether they would now like to be married to 
their former loves, they will tell you honestly that they 
could not now be happy with them as once they dreamed 
they could. 

Many a man and woman, too, indulged in vain reveries 
of what might have been if so and so had not done such 
and such a thing. These idle dreams are worse than 
useless, and very often there comes a rude awakening 
from them. We may chance sometimes to meet one of 
our old loves in later life, and when we see again the 
sweetheart to whom we vowed our whole affection (such 
as it was) years ago, and find her unchanged in appearance 
yet so different in reality, we are thankful in our very 
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heart of hearts that we did not marry her, and we 
wonder (and well we may) what we could have seen in 
her to care about at all. Not always is the change in 
our old sweetheart so apparently small and below the 
sirface, for often it is but too visible. The showy girl 
has, perhaps, become a slut; the fast girl, possibly, a 
drunkard ; the beauty, perchance, a vixen; and these 
cises are neither extremes nor hypothetical. Some such 
imetamorphoses are within the cognizance of us all; 
more frequent, indeed, in our male sex, but infinitely 
sadder in the better half of humanity. 

The fair sex, toa woman, is sure toask for some proof 
that the value of a man’s affection before he has cut his 
wisdom-teeth is less than it is after that period. Itisa 
very fair question,anda difficult one to answerthoroughly, 
but we can show how the solution can be arrived at ap- 
proximately. It will be acknowledged that, as a rule, a 
man’s character is not fully developed till mature life, 
and it is well-known that genius is never so brilliant as 
when we near the fifties. Granting these facts, and 
acknowledging that it isnot before thirty that we can 
expect to find the firmness and mental constancy, the 
fixity of purpose, and the knowledge of our own short- 
coming which enables us to see that happiness in 
marriage means hourly mutual forbearance, we trust our 
readers will see that we have at least indicated a solution 
of their query. 

Let our lady-readers, then, continue, if they will, to 
receive the attentions of younger men, so flattering and 
ardent ; but, when they would marry, let them remember 
that the man in his prime, who of set purpose and quiet 
resolve offers them his heart in no mere boyish fancy, is 
more likely to make them constantly and enduringly 
happy than any inexperienced youth who “doth profess 
too much” to feel deeply. 


a 


CITIZEN ARMIES. 
a: 


J;OREMOST among those home questions for 
England to which the present Franco-German 
war has given such startling prominence, stands that 
of our mili organization. The present anxiety 
about it partakes of too much of a panic. It is our- 
Anglo-Saxon fashion. We have such a wonderful 
idea of our steady, business-like, practical wisdom as 
a nation, such admiration for it in comparison with 
that very ideal flightiness of foreigners in general, 
for which we nourish such a lofty contempt, that 
when, as a whole people, we discover that we have 
really made a mistake, or seem to have done So, we act 
as if the world were coming to an end. Not a 
nation on earth has, as a whole, more disdain for all 
claims to infallibility: not a nation on earth is more 
swayed in changes of public feeling by a quiet, un- 
conscious assumption of an infallible judgment in its 
own affairs. 
As a consequence of their sudden intensity of in- 
terest in the matter, it is unfortunately but too clear 
that many of us take a view as narrow as it is prac- 





tical in its particular field. It may be serviceable to 
give some indication of the many different bearings 
of a question of this sort, and if our readers and 
others could be brought to include in one glance the 
wide-spread results that must come from any decisive 
action therein, it might tend to a calmer and, by 
consequence, a wisef decision as to what is to be 
done. 

It is clear to the majority in the country that we 
have tried a /aissez faire policy too long. Considera- 
ble interest has been excited at times during the last 
few years on the subject of army reform. But except 
amongst the political and military classes, it has been 
rather spasmodic, and the various investigations 
and proposals have rather played about the surface, 
But now a great war has changed the whole situa- 
tion. We are driven now by very fear to go down to 
the root of the whole matter. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of military efficiency in relation to expense, the 
formation of an army reserve, or the abolition of 
purchase. The question is what is henceforth to be 
the essential principle of our military force. Here 
has been a trial of two rival principles on a gigantic 
scale, and the citizen-army has utterly crushed out 
the standing army. Our position in Europe is en- 
dangered. We are no longer a military power. Ours 
is a standing army. Let us then at once correct our 
mistake, take Prussia for our model, and thoroughly 
re-cast our system. 

Such is the thought, uttered or not, of many who 
are now anxiously watching the progress of the 
Prussian arms. Let us see if due weight is given, in 
the calculation which produces this result, to many 
remote but most grave and important issues which 
are here involved. They are too many and far reach- 
ing to be fully discussed here, but at least some kind 
of summary of them is not beyond our reach. 

The principle of a standing army, at least in 
England, is of comparatively modern date. All 
through the middle ages, and right down to the re- 
storation of the Stuarts, such an army, as we under- 
stand the word, was unknown. The citizens were 
the soldiers, and the soldiers were citizens—a state- 
ment which apparently only says the same thing 
twice in different words, but which really expresses 
an important difference between two things. Under 
the feudal system, military service was, of course, 
part of the ordinary business of life; and throughout 
the Wars of the Roses, the disturbances under the 
Tudors, and the great struggle with the second 
Stuart, the opposing ranks were filled by men of 
every degree and manner of life, who fought not for 
pay nor by profession, but for definite objects which 
the actual circumstances of the day presented to 
them. Then, say some, consider such a system, and 
let us no longer have patience with this modern 
mushroom growth, but fall back on the principle well 
tried of old, and again triumphantly vindicated by 
the greatest war of our own generation. By all 


means let us fall back on it, if, after a previous ex- 
amination, both practical and penetrating, we aré 
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clear that the whole thing lies in a nutshell, that one 
side has all the argument, and the other nothing but 
obstinacy. 

What, then, is it that the loudest advocates of this 
great change so confidently expect it to produce? Of 
course, just at the present moment, military efficiency 
comes first. We have but to look to Prussia as it is, 
and the thing is manifest, they say. That may be 
touched on afterwards. But other elements are brought 
into the discussion, which, though less prominent just 
now, are more important. We are assured, that the 
effect on a nation’s physique of subjecting every average 
man to military training would be of untold benefit. 
Again, the present system is pointed at as the direct 
encouragement of immorality in the military class, by 
the difficulties which it places in the way of marriage, 
by the waste time thrown on a soldier’s hands, and by 
the aimless, hand-to-mouth, existence to which it con- 
demns him. Then the question of expense comes up, as 
it always should in national arrangements, and it is 
made out, and perhaps quite truly, that the present 
costliness and waste of our military expenditure would 
immensely decrease, if not vanish, by a change of system. 
Nor are these by any means the only shafts in the quiver 
of the reforming party. Politicians among them 
look to far-away results in the relation of classes, and 
remembering the power which the subjects exercised 
over the monarch in feudal times, by virtue of this very 
system, they desire for that and cognate reasons to 
revive it. Lastly, not to attempt to be exhaustive, the 
peace party have a word on the matter. They say, the 
true work of life now is for men to beat their swords into 
ploughshares, to settle down to commerce, and to live in 
harmony and love, side by side. And, moreover, they 
believe that popular sympathy with this idea is very 
general and very deep; and, say they, once make the 
people themselves the soldiers, give them this absolute 
power of declaring war or peace, then a thousand 
interests will bind them to peace, a thousand ties of 
friendship and mutual dependence will be formed ; and 
since the only soldiers who exist will not fight, war will 
be at an end. 

Now here is a body of arguments reaching in all 
directions, in which any candid thinker must see great 
force. But here is the rub. Is this all there is to be 
said? It looks very clear so far; and, in fact, transparent 
even to Macaulay’s famous schoolboy. But let us look 
on the reverse of the medal, and we sce the difficulties, 
and till these difficulties are fully acknowledged and 
fairly met, no true and permanent judgment can be 
formed on a course of action which has in it these two 
possibilities ; it might regain our prestige, and fix our 
European influence on a firmer basis than ever, or it 
might ruin our commerce, check our intellectual pro- 
gress, and precipitate that grand social earthquake, the 
indistinct mutterings of which are sounding their warn- 
ings around us in every great public movement of the 
day. Space forbids us here to pursue the enquiry fur- 
ther; but we will return to it shortly, and endeavour to 
make clear some of those points which seem in danger 
of being forgotten in the present excitement. We feel 





it to be our duty, at least, to draw some attention to 
them, even if we cannot pretend to strike the balance, 
or if such difficulties prove capable of removal in 
practice. A full and free examination of what we are 
likely to do to affect our own interests is only true to 
the character of a common-sense Englishman, 
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ErRATA.—“‘The Blockade,” a translation from MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s “Le Blocus,”” was, by accident, announced as published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, in our last issue. Messrs. Smith & Elder are 
the publishers. 

We also regret to say that we omitted to give the name of the publisher 
| aa Readings in Natural Science.” It was brought out by Mr. C, 

ean, 








On the Trail of the. War. A. T. SHanp. London: Smith 


and Elder. 


If Mr. Shand’s work had only one merit, viz., that of being 
evidently written by an honest man, this alone would make 
his book well worth reading. ‘The inventions of the French 
journals, the suppressions of truth by the Prussians, and the 
falsehoods which have disgraced our own newspapers—at the 
head of which stands that infamous telegram from Berlin, which 
our leading journal was wicked enough to admit, and which has 
been well described as another way of saying to the French, 
“ Murder your Empress,”—all these have made it almost im- 
possible to know what was trustworthy, and what fabricated. 
It is a great relief to turn to these pages and find information 
that bears the impress of truth. Besides this great merit, Mr. 
Shand’s descriptions are admirably graphic, and are evidently 
the work of a high-minded and well-informed man, whose way 
of describing facts is as interesting and readable as he has 
already proved his powers in fiction-writing are. If we followed 
our own inclination we should make a large number of extracts, 
for Mr. Shand’s pages could supply so much that readers would 
be glad to know, from whatever point of view they looked at 
the war. We must content ourselves with one. It will serve to 
show Mr. Shand’s estimate of the value to be attached to some 
of the newspaper correspondents, of whose number we must 
reckon him as amongst the honourable exceptions. “A dis- 
tant cloud of dust suggested, of course, a cavalry engagement, 
and a cloud of smoke a cannon-fire, which ought to have been 
audible if it had not been blowing something like a gale. Of 
course we ought to have laid our joint fancy under contribution 
for the details of the campaign, and carried the story of the 
action back to the café in Luxembourg, and then transmitted 
it in sensational letters to the English journals.” We can 
well imagine the writer’s disgust, after a very frugal meal, of 
which he and his friends partook but sparingly, but whilst 
eating which, they felt, he says, “ something like Sybarites ban- 
queting ostentatiously in a famine-stricken town ;” at their 
lighting on persons belonging to a Sanitiits corps, who were in- 
dulging in the greatest luxuries. We must not forget to add 
that the writer’s sympathies are very strongly German, and that 
we regret to find him at times, when he is praising the conduct 
of the German troops, drawing imaginary comparisons between 
that conduct and what he supposes would have been the con- 
duct of French troops in similar circumstances. We are glad 
to have been able to speak so highly of a writer with whose 
views, on the future of Europe, we so entirely differ. Those 
views may be sufficiently indicated by the fact that Mr. Shand 
believes that Germany’s growth is England’s safety. In this 
difference we are far from being alone. 
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London : Chapmanand Hall. 1870. 

This handsome, and handsomely illustrated work, is already 
well and favourably known in France, where the origin of man 
has long been a favourite study with philosophic minds. And 
in England, too, Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Lubbock, of 
late, have been effectively teaching us that ‘the proper study 
of mankind is man.” So apparently thought also Lord Mon- 
boddo and his Scotch followers, some of whom came to the 
sapient conclusion that men are nothing but an improved race 
of monkeys or apes, who have worn off their tails by the habit of 
sitting. 











pond to the different formations of our stratified rocks, which, 
as we all know, are divided, in the order of their age, into 
the Primitive, Transitionary, Secondary, Tertiary, and Quater- 
nary. Accordingly, he notes that the various plants and animals 
which belonged to and were tharacteristic of these several periods 
went through several successive changes; but that the face of 
man meantime underwent no corresponding change, although a 
perceptible improvement and upward tendency towards civili- 
zation is to be noted in the men and women who from time to 
time were the representatives of this race upon the earth. And, 
if any analogy is to be drawn from the parallel case of animals, 














SCENE DURING “THE STONE AGE” (from “ Primitive Man.”’) - 





M. Figuier, accordingly, has done well in producing a popular 
work, not too abstruse for the purposes of the veneral reader, 
which, while it refutes Lord Monboddo’s absurd theory, and con- 
troverts even many of Mr. Darwin’s propositions, confirms the 
arguments (on the whole) of Lyell and Lubbock ; but at the same 
time adds much to their arguments, which tends to carry back the 
date of the origin of man to a period far anterior to that which, 
till lately, has ordinarily been assigned to him, 

It would be impossible, within the scanty limits at our disposal 
here, to give anything like a résumé, or even a complete outline 
of the book; but we may venture on a few remarks explanatory 
of the drift and purport of its author. M. Figuier holds that 
time, in respect of its continuance, may be divided into five 
periods, all antecedent to that which, by comparison, we may call 





which clearly within the historic period have undergone but 
little or no change, he would hold that probably during the 
same lapse of time mans progress has been going on, though 
very slowly ; and that, as confessedly, he is very different from 
what he was at first. Man must have lived through several eras 
or periods anterior to the generally accepted chronology. 

With respect to man, M. Figuier divides his existence into two 
great ages, the stone age and the metal age; and each of these 
ages again he subdivides into lesser periods. The stone age he 
divides into three epochs ; the first that of extinct animals (which 
he elsewhere calls the great cave-bear and mammoth epoch); 
the second, that of migrated existing animals, or rein-deer ; the 
third, that of domesticated existing animals (which he also calls 
the polished stone epoch). The metal he subdivides in like 
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manner into two epochs, the bronze and the iron—his nomencla- 
ture being borrowed throughout from the nature of the instru- 
ments used by the species. 

It is clear that as every pudding implies a cook, and every 
watch implies a watchmaker, just so every hatchet, whether of 
the rude flint or more artificial metal, must have had a corres- 
ponding maker. Now, as these instruments are found incased 
in rocks, not so much in the higher and therefore later, as in 
the two lowest, strata, so M. Figuier would have his readers 
believe that men must have existed at least as early as the rocks 
and other formations in which his relics and the works of his 


hands are found enclosed. 
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nearly analogous to that which took place a century later. The 
moving spirits were a few students of the University, who, dis- 
gusted with the very loose morals that then prevailed, met to- 
gether that they might be mutually encouraged to lead a stricter 
life. The first leader of the movement was Charles Wesley, a 
clever, sprightly young student of Christ Church, who began by 
attending the weekly Sacrament, and induced several of his 
friends to follow his example. His brother John, who had 
shortly before been elected Fellow of Lincoln, and was known 
as a very persevering and respectable scholar, was then absent 
from the University, filling the position of curate to his father, 
at Epworthy and at Wroote, in Lincolnshire. Upon his return 





THE CHASE. (from 


It is obvious that, assuming M. Figuier’s arguments to be 
scientifically correct, there is no real discrepancy between the 
teachings of science and the revelations of Holy Scripture. 

We ought, perhaps, to have mentioned the fact that M. Figuier 
confines his observations almost wholly to the discoveries made 
in Europe, and only in the last chapter touches, and then only 
very lightly, upon any arguments which may be based upon 
researches made in the New World. We are glad to give three 
of the engravings. 

The Life and Times of the Rev. Fohn UW esky, M.A., founder of 
the Methodists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman. Vol. 1. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. 

About the year 1728 a movement was commenced at Oxford, 








Man.” 





to Oxford he joined the band which had been gathered togethe! 
by his brother Charles, and became their leader. “ Every night 
this small band met together, to review what each had done 
during the day, and to consult what should be done the day 
following ; these meetings always commencing with prayer and 
ending with a frugal supper.” Every Wednesday and Friday 
they lasted until three in the afternoon. They visited those 
who were sick and in prison, they administered consolation to 
the dying, they supplied the necessities of the poor. Every 
week they attended the Holy Communion, and sought by every 
means to sanctify their lives. ‘The regularity of their conduct 
soon attracted attention, and a nickname, by no means new, 
but yet incurring a great reproach, was given by their more 
worldly companions. Many were deterred by ndicule from 
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joining this small band, others had no desire to follow their 

practice ; but the greater number of those who had already 
joined remained faithful to their trust, and formed the nucleus 

of a society, which exercised awondrous influence upon the re- 

ligious thought of the eighteenth century. John Wesley, their 

leader at Oxford, became, in after years, the leader of a more 

mighty movement—a movement whose influence stirred the 

English Church to its inmost depths, and ended in founding a 

religious society, now unhappily separated from the church, 

numbering nearly 3,000,000 members. 

It is necessary that the life of such a man should be well un- 
derstood, and our present business is with his latest biographer. 
Already there have been more than half-a-dozen lives written, 
but their claims to public attention may be dismissed in a few 
words. Hampton, Coke, and Moore present us only with a few 
dry details, some of which have no interest whatever, and all 
of them marred in the relation by the exhibition of a rancorous 
party spirit, which appears upon almost every page of their 
works. Whitehead, who was a personal friend of Wesley, wrote 
his “ life” with a certain purpose in view, and in the midst of 
angry contentions. Southey, the greatest biographer of all, 
failed altogether to comprehend the character of the man, 
besides which his work is very defective in details ; and 
Watson’s was avowedly written only to correct the false impres- 
sions created by Southey; so that up to the present time no 
really valuable life of Wesley had appeared. When Mr. Tyer- 
man announced the first volume of this work, we sincerely 
hoped that this want would be, in some measure, supplied. 
There were abundant materials for a good and accurate history. 
The fierce passions and angry prejudices that influenced con- 
temporary opinion had passed away, and Churchmen and Dis- 
senters combined in rendering honour to the man who had 
wrought so much good. 

But our hopes have been very much disappointed by a perusal 
of the first volume. There are, it is true, a few additional facts, 
culled from the unpublished journals of Wesley and a few 
letters which have never before been given to the public. The 
writer commands an easy, lucid style, in some places deeply in- 
teresting, and scarcely ever palling upon the taste of the reader. 
Yet the work is marred by narrow, ignorant prejudice to such 
an extent, as we had fondly hoped impossible. The clergy 
of Wesley’s time are described as being, for the most part, 
“ignorant,” “unprincipled ;” and the church as “ full of fury and 
drunken feuds.” The Dissenting ministers “were immoral, 
negligent, and inefficient.” The “ High Church clergy,” of the 
present time, are “ half-fledged papistical rectors, curates, and 
incumbents, who are playing such fantastic tricks in the Pro- 
testant churches of England.” Nay, even Wesley, before his 
“conversion,” although possessed of many virtues, was “ arro- 
gant, foolish, offensive, and intolerant.” Now, all this may be 
very acceptable in the pulpit of a Methodist chapel, but it cer- 
tainly should not disfigure the pages of what is intended to be 
the standard biography of one of the most faithful and liberal 
men of the eighteenth century. 

There is another serious defect that we are fain to notice at 
the outset. Mr. Tyerman tell us, in his preface, that he has 
“‘not attempted what may be called the philosophy of Wesley’s 
life.” This, if true, might or might not be an advantage ac- 
cording to the state of mind of the reader ; but, unfortunately, 
Mr. Tyerman has attempted to philosophize, and that in a way 
which can scarcely be acceptable to three-fourths of his readers. 

John Wesley's life presents many points of surpassing in- 
terest. We quite agree with Lord Macaulay that it would be 
impossible to write the history of the eighteenth century with- 
out referring to the work which he accomplished. He was born 





in the year 1703, and died in 1791. The long span of life thus 
allotted to him was laid out with a rare consistency of pursuit. 
For more than sixty years he spent only about six hours daily 
in sleep, and the rest of his time was carefully divided between 
study and work. Even when travelling long journeys on horse. 
back, he invariably rode with a book open before him, an¢ 
husbanded his time as though he had only one day to live 
These habits of indéStry were instilled into his mind during 
youth, and were never relaxed through the whole of his life. 

He was educated at the Charterhouse, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, at both of these places winning distinguished positions. 
While at the latter place, the reading of ‘Thomas 4 Kempis 
“Imitation of Christ” deepened his natural piety, and led him 
to reflect seriously about his present and future life. For this 
book he ever retained a lingering fondness, and republished it 
several times, in after years, for the use of his followers. After- 
wards he met with Jeremy Taylor's “ Holy Living and Dying, 
and, while reading it, resolved to dedicate all his life to God. 
Then he resolved upon his future career, sought ordination, 
and, with this end in view, read and studied all necessary books 
He was ordained deacon by Bishop Potter, who is, rather un- 
necessarily, described by the biographer as “ a haughty and 
morose man.” Haughty or not, he gave Wesley a piece of very 
sensible advice, for which, in after years, he often thanked 
Almighty God, namely—* That if he wished to be extensively 
useful, he must not spend his time in contending for, or against, 
things of a disputable nature, but in testifying against noto 
rious vice, and in promoting real, essential holiness.” 

In 1726 Wesley was elected Fellow of Lincoln College, and, 
about nine months afterwards, Greek Lecturer and Moderater 
of the Classes. After this, he officiated for some time as his 
father’s curate, but, acting upon the advice of the rector of 
his college, returned to Oxford, and became tutor. Thea 
his connection with the Methodist movement began. Being 
a man of great energy of character, and possessing an estab- 
lished reputation, he at once took the lead. As we have 
already referred to this movement, we pass over the few sub 
sequent years of Wesley’s life, merely noting that, in 1733; he 
issued his first printed production, “ A Collection of Forms of 
Prayers for every day in the Week,” intended for the use of his 
college pupils. They were afterwards republished for the use 
of the Methodists, and passed through several editions ; the last 
edition (mis-called the sixth, as there was an eighth edition before 
it) appearing in 1775. The writer of the book before us, who 
is, no doubt, an authority on the matter, states that they are 
now little known among Methodists, and recommends them 
for use in their private devotions ; but he is apparently uncor 
scious of the fact that they contain many petitions for those 
who have departed this life ; an ancient practice which W esley 
followed and defended against several cavillers, although 
would scarcely be allowed among Methodists of the present day. 

Two years later Wesley was requested to undertake a missio? 
to the new colonial settlement of Georgia. Thinking that there 
by he might increase his usefulness, he accepted the position, 
and proceeded thither, in company with his brother Charles 
and several friends, including General Oglethorpe, who was # 
the head of the settlement. His career, however, in Georgia 
soon came to an end; an unfortunate quarrel with a young 
lady bringing him into so much trouble that he was fain to fly. 
The circumstances are related by the biographer with great 
minuteness, and he brings forward much original matter 
prove that Wesley was really, at one time, very much in love 
with Miss Hopkey, the young lady in question. Othe 
biographers have laboured to prove the contrary ; but we think 
that Mr, Tyerman’s fresh evidence settles the question. 
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However, be that as it may, it is certain that she married a 
Mr. Williamson shortly after, and from that day forth became a 
thorn in the side of the missionary. For some reason or other 
he found occasion to repel her from Holy Communion. The 
next day a warrant was issued for his apprehension, and every 
means was tried to harass and trouble his mind. A “ List of 
Grievances” was brought out against him; a jury was 
impounded to try him at the next Savannah Court. ‘lo quote 
the biographer’s words: “‘ At length the great day of trial in 
this Lilliputian Kingdom came. The grand jury consisted of 
forty-four of the illustrious inhabitants, about a fifth of the adult 
male population of Savannah. One was a Frenchman, ignorant 
of the English language ; one a Papist ; one a professed infidel ; 
three were Baptists; sixteen or seventeen others were 
Dissenters ; and of the rest, several had personal quarrels 
against Wesley, and had openly vowed revenge. Causton (who 
was chief magistrate and uncle to the young lady) gave a long 
and earnest charge to the jury, to beware of spiritual tyranny, 
and to oppose the new, illegal authority which was usurped 
over their consciences. Mrs. Williamson’s affidavit was read, 
the substance of which has been already given, with the ex- 
ception that, after her marriage, Wesley took every opportunity 
to force upon her his private discourse, and terrified her by 
telling her that her soul would be in danger if she did not 
spend her time and converse with him as she did before her 
marriage.” 

Then Causton read over to the jury the “List of Grievances,” 

containing twelve distinct charges, not one of which had any- 
thing to do with the matter in hand, but all referred to 
“ecclesiastical irregularities.” Some days were spent in sifting 
the business, and a very curious verdict, which is too long to 
quote, pronounced him guilty on every charge. Twelve of the 
jury dissented from this verdict, and drew up a separate verdict 
of their own. Wesley’s answer to the charges was, a denial in 
part of the jurisdiction of the court; and a statement that he 
was ready to answer the charges that referred to Mrs. William- 
son, if they were preferred in a proper manner and a fair hearing 
was assured him. For this purpose he attended no fewer than 
seven sittings of the court, and when at length he discovered 
that there was no chance of obtaining justice he returned to 
England. Thus ended what has always seemed to us one of 
the darkest pages in Wesley’s history. 
_ And this brings us to a chapter which is, we suppose, 
intended to be the most important chapter in the book before 
us. It is headed “ Wesley in Transition,” and refers to the 
circumstance known as his conversion. According to the author, 
and in this he is supported to a great extent by Wesley’s own 
words, influences were brought to bear upon Wesley, which led 
him to believe that, notwithstanding all his earnest strivings 
after holiness, he was but a miserable sinner, living under the 
curse of the law. It began slowly to dawn upon his mind, that 
he needed to be justified by the exercise of such a faith in 
Christ, as would translate him out of darkness into light ; out 
of sin and fear into holiness and happiness. 

_ “His heart was heavy. He felt that there was no good in 
him ; and that all his works, his righteousness, and his prayers, 
so far from having merit, needed an atonement for themselves. 
His mouth was stopped. He knew that he deservetl nothing 
but wrath ; and yet he heard a voice, saying, ‘ Believe and 
thou shalt be saved ;’ ‘He that believeth is passed from death 
unto life, ’” 

After days and nights of anguish, the faith for which he longed 
came; he instantly experienced an amazing change, which 
raised him from the dark depths of despondency into the sun- 
light of joy and hope. This change came while he listened to 
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some one reading Luther’s preface to the epistle to the Romans, 
in which Luther endeavours to teach “ what faith is, and also 
that faith alone justifies.” Itwas this change, thus instantaneously 
wrought, although the preparation for it was long, that really 
influenced Wesley's future, and transformed him froma “sever 
ascetic into a joyful saint ;” from a “cold formalist” into an 
earnest, successful evangelist. 

So far the biographer ; but how far his “ conversion” really 
produced any lasting change may be best gathered from Wes- 
ley’s own words; and these are decidedly fatal to any such 
theory as his biographer expounds. There was, without doubt, 
a period of excitement when Wesley’s judgment was mastere«! 
by his feelings: when he was, to use a phrase, the reverse of 
which the biographer has, doubtless, often heard, “all heart and 
no head.” But the head resumed its balance ; the excitement 
passed away ; and Wesley was able to look back with calm- 
ness to the fiery furnace through which he had passed. In his 
Journal he wrote, June, 1741 :— 

“T read over Martin Luther’s Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Galatians. I was utterly ashamed. How have I esteemed 
this book - how blasphemously does he speak of Good 
Works, and of the law of God. Here (I apprehend) is th» 
grand ‘spring of the error of the Moravians. ‘They follow 
Luther for better for worse.” ‘In the evening I preached on 
those words—“ In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availet) 
anything or uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by love.’ 
After reading Luther’s miserable comment on the text, I thought 
it my bounden duty, openly, to warn the congregation again:t 
that dangerous treatise, and to retract whatever recommenda 
tion I had given of it.” 

Our readers will pardon us for giving one more extract, in 
which it appears clear that Wesley distinctly repudiated, as 
applied to himself, any such notion of “ justifying faith.” 

“If justifying faith necessarily implies such an explicit as- 
surance of pardon, then everyone who has it not, and everyone, 
so long as he has it not, is under the wrath, and under th- 
curse of God. But this is a supposition contrary to Scripture 
Is. i., 1ov.; Acts x., 34. Contrary to experience... J. I’. 
and others had peace with God before they had that sense </ 
pardon ; and so have I frequently had. Contrary to reason 
. But we have been exceedingly blessed in preachin.; 
this doctrine. We have been blessed in preaching the great 
truths of the Gospel ; although we have tacked to them, in th- 
simplicity of our hearts, a proposition which was not true.” 

These quotations might be indefinitely multiplied, but we co 
not care to pursue the subject further. Our excuse for dwe! 
ling upon it so long is, that most of Wesley’s biographers havc 
made the whole of his subsequent life to hinge upon the “ tran 
sition.” And, indeed, it did to a certain extent, although not 
exactly in the sense suggested by them. 

( Zd be continued.) 


Good Words for the Young. 1870. Strahan & Co. London 

Under the careful editorship of George Macdonald, this sump- 
tuous volume has arrived atthe very summit of children’s estimation. 
It has every good quality we could require in a magazine for the 
young. The writers are amongst the very foremost we have in 
England ; the articles and tales are entertaining, and yet not 
sensational or exaggerated ; there is a great deal of informatio. 
conveyed in the most pleasant form, and “principal feature of 
all, most decidedly, to the child,” it is well and properly illus- 
trated. The authors of Lilliput Levee and Child Nature again 
appear ; the editor contributes two current tales, and John Hul- 
lah introduces a new and excellent feature in hymns for the youn:, 
with music. We cordially recommend it to the perusal of the 
little ones. 
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Eastern Pilgrims. The Travels of Three Ladies. By 
AGNES SMITH. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

It seems quite an ambition amongst certain women to imitate 

men in all those things which are, by general consent, considered 
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any other publication could rival. Gustave Doré has so thoroughly 
earned the admiration of the English art critics, and has been so 
thoroughly familiarized to us through the numerous publications 
which he has illustrated so vividly and truthfully, that he may be 
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unfeminine. Not 
that we should 
consider the mere 
fact of ladies 
travelling without 
the escort of a 
gentleman un- 
feminine, but 
when they try to 
throw overall 
their actions. the 
aspect of mascu- 
line adventure, 
and to magnify 
the pettiest of 
petty things into 
subjects for the 
pages of a book, 
to be written 
afterwards, upon 
their return, it is 
time for the read- 
ing public to 
growl a dissent 
at their self-de- 
lusion. We 
opened this book, 
representing itself 
to be a narrative 
of travels, and 
find out that it 
is a long, self- 
inflated diary’ of 
the most ordinary 
social events and 
colourless _inci- 
dents which have 
happened during 
a trip through 
the Holy Land. 
Scores of such 
books have been 
written before, 
and we suppose 
that scores of 
such books will 
be written again ; 
we have only one 
consolation in the 
thought that 
trades will benefit 
thereby ; we can- 
not say the same 


of the reading SCENE FROM L. FIGUIER’S “ Primi 
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The Doré Gallery. Wondon: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

The mere fact that this work is a re-issue of 250 Engravings, 
selected from Gustave Doré’s numerous creations, will raise a 
degree of interest amongst English lovers of art that scarcely 





come a natural- 
ized Englishman, 
and to stand in 
the foremost rank 
of our English 
Artists. The pre- 
sent work will (it 
is estimated) be 
completed in 
about 50 parts, 
each part to con- 
tain five engray- 
ings, with de 
scriptive _letter- 
press. We have 
pleasure in sub- 
mitting a speci- 
men __ illustration 
from the volume 
on the opposite 
page. 
Cassell’s Il. 
lustrated Alma- 
nack. 1871. Cas- 
sell, Petter & 
Galpin. London. 
—This is really 
a marvellous ‘pro- 
duction for six- 
pence. The in- 
formation con 
tained within its 
pages is admira- 
bly selected and 
very complete, 
and the engrav- 
ings are both 
numerous and 
spirited. We 
| must, however, 
| except from the 
general praise 





printing, which 
| are decidedly in- 
ferior — two im- 
portant items if 
which Messrs. 
Cassell generally 
excel. An im- 
| portant mistake 
occurs in the 
Postal informa- 
ition, where it is 
tated that 120z. form the lb. in the inland book post, whereas 
16 oz, is the correct number. The great number of advertise- 
ments contained in this number, occupying as many pages as 
the Almanack itself, seem to prove its decided success. 


both paper and, 
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“LIKE A PAIR OF MIGRATORY SWANS WE TRAVERSED THE SOLITARY WAVES.” (From the Dore Gallery.) 











C, L Mateaux. London; Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

The very essence of success in compiling a work for children 
is that there should be plenty of illustrations, and that the 
illustrations 
should con- 
vey the story, 
and be a 
commentary 
on it. This 
has evidently 
been the ob- 
ject of our 
author, and 
he has not 
been unsuc- 
cessful in its 
attainment. 
Some of the 
contents are 
very good in- 
deed, but the 
illustrations 
are very un- 
equal in 
merit. Some 
of the best of 
the latter are 
“Spanish 
Dons,” “In 
the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,” 
“The Drop- 
ped Doll,” 
“My Dear 
Old Tom,” 
and beat 
Bridge in 
South Ame- 
rica,” which 
will be found 
in this page. 
But Charles 
in the oak 
tree claims 
too evident 
“a fiinity” 
with the go- 
rilla; the 
sailors *‘}00k- 
ing for land” 
must be sure- 
ly seated on 
some dirty 
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A BRIDGE IN SOUTH AMERICA (from Home Chat). 





nauts are described in the work ; but these wild dreams are 
~— | matters of 

curiosity ra 
, ther than of 
en oe practical util- 
ity. The 
work con- 
tains many 
illustrations, 
which  con- 
vey a good 
idea of the 
extraordi- 
nary ma- 
chines con- 
structed 
within the 
last ninety 
years to at 
tempt “ The 
Conquest of 
the Skies,” 
But the wind 
is still the 
sole agent in 
shaping the 
course of a 
balloon 
through _ the 
air; or, be 
fore now, an 
aéronaut 
would have 
reached Paris 
from Tours. 
Curiosities 
of Toil. By 
A. WyNnrTER, 
M.D. 2 vols. 
Chapman 
and_ Hall 
1870. — The 
name of Dr. 
Wynter is 
already well- 
known to 
most of our 
readers as 
one of the 
indefatigable 
caterers for 























clothes, for 
sails are never stowed as here depicted, and the fireman on 
page 239 is a caricature fit only fora pantomime. Still the 
merits of the book outweigh its drawbacks, 


lVonderful Balloon Ascents. lustrated. Cassell & Co. 


This little work on aérostation is a translation from the 
French, but many alterations and some valuable additions have 
been made by the English editor. 

As a matter of special interest at the present juncture, we 





the _ public 
gratification and instruction in the field of serial literature. 
He has contributed a larger amount of useful and really enter- 
taining papers to the Zimes, to the Quarterly Review, to Good 
Words, and to Once A Week in its former palmy days than any 
other living person, so far as we are able to discover. Of his 
pen it may be truly said, “ miscet utile dudci,” and this result, no 
doubt, is, in a very great degree, attributable to the scientific 
education which he received in preparing for the profession 
which he has followed. His previous works of this kind— 


| Curiosities of Civilization, and Subtle Brains and Lissom 




















Fingers—were each of them most successful, and are still 

pular, after passing through several editions. We prophesy 
a like fortune for the present work, which deals with the most 
miscellaneous subjects, including shop-windows, sign-boards, 
toys and toy-makers, Madame Tussaud’s, earth-closets, chignons, 
babyfarms, smoky chimneys, London street-traffic, fever hos- 
pitals, the post-office, cadgers and tramps, cartes de visite, our 
water supply, and tricks of wine-dealers. But we really can- 
not give a long catalogue of half the subjects on which this 
book literally teems with information, all given in the pleasantest 
and most chatty of styles. We can only say to our readers, 
one and all, that it they want to know more of Dr. Wynter, 
and to acquaint themselves with the fund of dry humour and 
quiet irony which pervades these two volumes from first to last, 
in justice to both themselves and to the author, they really 
must be content to “ enquire within.” 


Longfellow's Poems. New Edition. Edited by W. M. ROSSETTI. 
Moxon and Son. Illustrated by Wilfred Lawson. 

With the publisher’s introduction, accompanying this series of 
poets, we cordially concur. Speaking of ordinary cheap reproduc- 
tions of the poets, they say that they are ‘‘ carelessly printed, 
with little or no intelligent supervision, and abound in typo- 
graphical blunders. The paper on which they are usually printed 
is of very inferior quality, and in their flimsy gilt bindings they 
are poor specimens of modern book-craft.’’ Having thus pointed 
out the defects in other series, we regret to see that in two of the 
aforementioned particulars, the present volume falls lamentably 
short, namely, in good illustrations and good paper. The former 
is not the case with other volumes we have seen, the latter ex- 
tends throughout the series. Having thus pointed out its defects, 
we have ample. room for praise. This edition comprises @// 
the poems Longfellow has written up to the present time ; no pre- 
sumptuous hand has kept back aught under the cant term “‘selec- 
tion,” which in reality means that to give the whole would be to 
add a few more pages, which publishers cannot afford. The fact 
that W. M. Rossetti fills the editorial post will be sufficient proof 
that the important part of critical supervision has been most 
satisfactorily fulfilled. The printing is clear and distinct, the size of 
the volume a convenient one, and the binding chaste and elegant. 
The portrait of Longfellow has been taken years ago, and is a 
great defect ; the other illustrations are after the old style, the 
figures are very much out of proportion, and certainly do no credit 
to Mr. Wilfred Lawson, who is the artist. This is already the 
most perfect edition of the poet as regards letterpress, as to which 
we cannot commend it too highly. It yet remains for the pub- 
lishers to make it so as regards paper and illustration. 


Wordsworth’s Poems. New edition. Edited, with a Critica 
Memoir, by W. M. Rossetti. Illustrated by H. Dell. 
London: Moxon & Son. 

An eminent critic gave it as his opinion, some time ago, tha 
Wordsworth would be considered the poet of the century, and 
that the more his works were read the more universal would this 
favourable verdict be. We should be very sorry to commit our- 
selves to an agreement with what we deem to be a most 
exaggerated estimate of Wordsworth’s poetical gifts. At the same 
time we readily admit the very great popularity of these poems, 
and we feel sure that such an edition as the one before us will 
be highly appreciated by the reading public. This book is, in our 
opinion, so infinitely superior to the companion-volume of 
Longfellow’s Poems in almost every respect except the paper on 
which it is printed, that it hardly seems fair to consider them as 
belonging to the same series. The likeness of Wordsworth is an 
admirable one, and the engravings throughout are, as a whole, 








better worth the low price at which this and the rest of the series 
are offered. In these days when indecent and prurient verse is 
rated at so high a value, we are glad to see another edition of 
a poet, who, whatever his defects in other respects, can never be 
accused of having ‘‘ stooped to carrion.’’ Mr. Rossetti’s pre 

fatory notice strikes us as being one of the most fair pieces of 
criticism that we ever read. We extract from it this most happy 
comparison :—‘‘ The Prodigal Son said to his Father, ‘ make me 
as one of thy hired servants.’’’ If we transfer this conception 
from the region of morals or religion to that of poetry, and 
imagine the poetic son of Father Apollo, overwhelmed with the 
privileges and heights of sonship, petitioning his parent to be “‘ as 
one of his hired servants,” and taken at his word, we have a 
tolerable image of Wordsworth. 


Tim Doolan, the Irish Emigrant. London. S, W. Partridge, 
We do not deny that the writer of this volume may have 
given us a true picture of ‘‘ Irish Emigrant Life,” but we strongly 
question its good taste. In books containing delineations of the 
Irish character, it is a great advantage to have them true to life ; 
but we do not think it at all admissible to overload their conver- 
sation with vulgarity and, in many cases, not only coarse slang, 
but oaths and revolting irreverence. When we add that the 
book is written in a controversial sense against the belief of 
the people whose national character it is intended to pourtray, 
it may be easily imagined that its arguments are distorted and 
of the mildest description, and that it merely raises antagonists 
of straw to knock them down. 
Gospel Questions. The Rev. J. Robertson. London: C. Bean. 

Mr. Robertson hes already shown a great facility in that most 
useful, but most rare art—the imparting to others the knowledge 
he possesses himself. This little book is a fresh proof of his 
ability in that respect. The plan adopted here of giving matter 
from which the pupil is to form the answers to Gospel questions, 
strikes us as being infinitely superior to the more usual method 
of giving cut and dried answers, which boys are apt to learn in 
parrot fashion. About the only fault to be found with the book 
is one which we greatly regret. Mr. Robertson, on the title-page, 
quotes the passage ‘‘ Search the Scriptures,’ &c. He surely 
must know that this is now generally acknowledged to be a mis- 
translation. We had imagined that all scholars were agreed that 
the right rendering is—‘‘ Ye search,’’ &c. We think that there 
are passages and inferences enough in the Bible to make the study 
of its pages a positive duty to every Christian, without using a 
mistranslation. 

Sunday Magazine. 1870. Strahan &Co. London. 

The present volume takes a very high rank amongst the reli- 
gious magazines of the day. It is well-conducted (the name of 
Dr. Guthrie is a sufficient guarantee for that), and the editor has 
rallied around him an ample list of talented writers. In the 
volume before us a scholarly series of papers are contributed by 
Dean Howson on ‘“‘ The Companions of St. Paul,” ‘‘ The Struggle 
in Ferrara,” by William Gilbert ; on the ‘‘ Miracles of Our Lord,”’ 
by George Macdonald ; ‘‘ How to Study the Old Testament,” by 
Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander ; ‘‘ Questions that are always Turn- 
ing up,’’ by Professor Milligan ; ‘‘ Sundays on the Continent,”’ by 
Dr. Guthrie, &c. 

Aunt Louisa’s London Toy Books. London: Warne. 

Aunt Louisa has kindly supplied her many child admirers with 
several fresh toy books, for the Christmas fast approaching. 
Some of these are nearly equal, in merit, to those that have gone 
before, but not one of them rivals either ‘‘ Hector the Dog,” or 
** Robin’s Christmas Eve.”’ 
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Fourneys in North China, Manchuria, and Eastern Mongolia. 
By the Rev. A. Wixtramson, B.A., agent of the National 
Bible Society of Scotland. With Illustrations and Two 
Maps. 2 vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 

The Middle Kingdom, as the Chinese call their country, is 
represented on their maps as occupying four-fifths of the entire 
globe, while foreign nations form a fringe around it. This 
fact, coupled with their well-known mode of calling all foreigners 
“ devils,” simply because they cannot understand their customs 
or ideas, has a greater influence on our intercourse with China 
than can be imagined. Englishmen, proud of their nationality, 
and having 4 somewhat contemptuous disbelief in the possi- 
bility of the attainment of physical or intellectual eminence by 
any but the Anglo-Saxon race, have their preconceived opinions 
rudely shocked when, on mixing with the Chinese, they find 
the national pride and patriotism quite as stubborn and ob- 
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The authority of the Whang-ti, the correct title of the Em- 
perors of China, is even more absolute than that of the ex- 
Emperor of France, who,so recently made himself “ respon- 
sible for order.” He, the Whang.ti, “ruler of a// under 
heaven,” is supposed to be cognizant of all that goes on in his 
vast dominions ; he has command over the world of spirits, 
and appears as mediator between heaven and his people. The 
Whang-ti has the power of choosing his successor, who may be 
a relative or a stranger, and he is absolutely irresponsible to 
his subjects, except on the score of incapacity or wickedness, 
The present Whang-ti is only fourteen years of age, and his 
state officials form the Cabinet Council, the great Secretaries, 
the Foreign and Colonial Offices, and the College of Learned 
Men. All these boards are responsible to a College of 
Censors, nominated by the Emperor. There are eighteen pro- 





vinces in China, and in a general way, there is a viceroy over 
every two 
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to exist, and, as the Chinese, believing themselves the most 
powerful nation on the globe, neither know nor care anything 
at all about international rights and duties, the English must 
make the first advances ; but to teach the former the laws of 
nations by “the strong right hand”’ is to reduce to a minimum 
the extent of our dealings and our influence. We honestly 
believe that this mistaken course of action has been at the 
bottom of all our difficulties in China. We must rigidly 
respect their rights before we can even ask them to respect 
ours ; and when, by our practice, they have seen the justness 
and fairness of international law, we may then oblige them to 
follow our example. 

When once the Chinese can be led to acknowledge our 
absolute equality with them, we can keep by firmness what we 
have gained by treaty. But while a Chinese Emperor says, and 
his people think, that “‘the equalityof the President of the United 
States with him (the Emperor) is a matter to be relegated to 
the regions of laughter,” argument is well-nigh useless. 


ruled over by prefects, and the departments consist of districts 
about the size of an English county, the governors of which 
are called district magistrates, under whom are a shoal of 
lesser officials, who have all obtained their posts by competi- 
tive examination. 

We have given this lengthy sketch of the complicated 
official arrangements in China in order to show how very diffi- 
cult it must be to reach the higher officials at all, so as to obtain 
reparation for outrage or injustice. The author sees no hope 
for China in itself, and believes that a spread of Protestantism 
is the surest means of getting the officials to treat foreigners 
with equity. He hints at certain mistakes on the part of Roman 
Catholics as making them unpopular with the natives, and in 
his preface, dated “June, 1870,” warns us as to the proba 
bility of an outbreak against foreigners, a warning too surely 





justified by the event, and‘says that all future treaties must 
| give foreigners the right of residing inland, and of claiming 
| official protection there. 
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See “ Travels in China,” page 68.) 


THE TOMB OF CONFUCIUS. 


Once obtain this permission, and a vast region, fertile and 
teeming with mineral wealth, will be opened up to us. Coal, 
iron, silver, lead, gold, and asbestos are very plentiful ; and, if 
such a Treaty be obtained, European capital employing cheap 
native labour will soon develop these resources. Superstition 
will flee before advancing civilization, and mutual intercourse 
beget mutual respect and goodwill. All those who read these 


instructive and carefully written volumes will join in hoping 


that this event may not be long deferred. 

Tales From Alsace. 
Nisbet. 

Of all modes of religious proselytism, we dislike that form 

of purely fictitious narratives in which are administered mild 


Translated from the German. London 


doses of bigoted sectarian tenets and incomplete views of | 


history, to suit the purposes of the writer. It isa like policy 
to that which will teach a little child that everyone who 


| 
| 
| 


differs, however little, from his teacher will be sure eventually | 


“to reach the dark place,” and yet this is the kind of religious 
warfare which is more prevalent than any other, and has its 
result in the embittered division of parties who hold an im- 
mense deal in common if they would only open their eyes to 
the fact. In the present instance it is ‘‘ The Reformation ”"— 
“ The glorious and ever blessed Reformation ”—which is the 
theme, and change after change is rung upon it, until out of 
very weariness the reader feels a wicked desire to forget that 
such an event had ever happened in English History. And 
yet “‘ Tales from Alsace” is by no means an inferior book of 
its class: we simply say that the class is a bad one. There 
is a pure and elevated tone throughout, good style and 
matter, and many little descriptive scenes of a high degree 
of merit. Take this, for instance, from page 207:—“‘A 
death-like silence reigned that evening in the desolate village ; 
the watch-fires of the approaching masses of armed peasantry 
gleamed in the distance, and the prayer-bell pealed solemnly 
and thrillingly, sounding like a warning voice from on high, 
in the pure, still, night air. On the bench in front of the 
Parsonage, sat. hand in hand, Parson Breulin and the aged 
Andrew, each mutely contemplating the parting sun.” The 
construction of the Tales is very simple, the book belonging 
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to that class which is manufactured in large numbers for the 
children’s perusal on Sunday afternoons in “the best regu- 
lated families.” here is, however, nething which could 
leave a pleasant impression on any young reader. The book is 
written for a good object, and the writer has a certain talent 
for a religious tale, but it should be entirely free from dogma 
and history to earn the respect of any mind of a different 
calibre to that which is content with harmless platitudes about 
the Reformation. 


The Principles of the Cathedral System. % Sermons, by The 
Very Rev. Dean GouLBuRN. London: Rivington. 

The letter addressed by the English Primates to the Deans 
ot Cathedral Churches, on May zoth, 1869, gave origin to this 
series of earnest practical sermons by the Dean of Norwich. 
In the preface, the Dean contemplates a speedy attack upon 
the present Cathedral system, and, taking the Archbishop's 
letter as a warning of that which is impending, very wisely 
contemplates “a reform of the cathedrals, so long as it is a 
constitutional reform, a reconstruction of them on the basis of 
their fundamental ideas.” 

He answers the question, “Of what use are cathedrals ?” 
in most eloquent language. “If the perpetual sacrifice of 
prayer and praise be of use; if it be of use that the temple 
should sound from morn till eve, and that the servants of Christ 
should strive to keep upon earth, a sort of echo of Heaven’s 
own worship, in its order, in its stateliness, in its harmonies ; 
if nothing be more needful for our clergy than opportunities of, 
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and leisure for, sacred learning ; if quiet contemplation be use- 
ful in an age of feverish hurry and excitement ; and if sacred 
song be an art worthy of special cultivation, and of special 
institutions for its nurture and practice, then our cathedrals are 
entitled to call themselves of use, and to claim a special func- 
tion of their own in promoting the welfare of the Church.” 
He strongly protests against the principle of ‘churches closed 
from Sunday to Sunday, or opened only at intervals,” and 
appeals for “churches, where worship is never silent, where 
it is carried on with the unvarying regularity of the dawn and 
the nightfall, uninterrupted by the most startling events, whe- 
ther of a public or private character, and changeless in its 
accents and features amid a world which is full of change.” 

He very properly insists upon the restoration of the Eucha- 
rist to the most prominent place in our services. 

“ According to the primitive and true view of Christian 
worship (which we unhappily have lost and obscured), the 
Eucharist was the great central act of worship, to which all 
other parts of it were subordinate and tributary ; it, and it 
alone, was the Liturgy or Public Service. Originally there 
was no service but that; nor till after a considerable lapse of 
time did other offices detach themselves from the Holy 
Eucharist and assume an independent position of their own.” 

As to the great ideal which we must follow in the formation 
of our services, he writes, “ For other tabernacle and temple 
worship was framed to emblematize the worship of heaven, 
where Christ, our high priest, offers for us the Blood ef His 
atonement, and the incense of His intercession, and where 
angels form the choir and surround the throne of God 
and of the Lamb, with perpetual chants of praise.” Just 
as the Church prepares herself for Christmas by an Advent, and 
Easter by a Lent, he argues that individuals should prepare 
themselves for each separate service, and more especially that 
profitable communions are communions prepared for by a 
compliance with the precept, “Let a man examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup.” He 
considers that pure contemplation without being held in 
direct equipoise to an active charitable life, is nof the life 
which our Lord designs for any one of His disciples, and that 
viewed, therefore, as retreats for contemplation, this use of the 
Cathedrals should remain, as it is already, in dissuetude. We 
strongly differ from the Dean on this point. We consider that 
one of the chief uses of the cathedral system should be to 
form a retreat for contemplative prayer and study for priests 
worn out with the burden of parochial duty, and who require a 
renewal of their spiritual vigour to enable them to cope with 
the sin and misery around them, upon their return to their 
parishes. We consider that a cathedral should be the centre 
of missionary work for the whole diocese ; that it should be 
the pattern church, both as regards the perfection of its 
discipline, its music, its services, its preachers, its devotion, and the 
learning of the clergy connected with it. In opposition to this 
view, what do we find in the greater majority of our Cathedrals ? 
That as patterns of slovenly services, irreverence both of officials 
and visitors, indifferent devotional music, indifferent preaching 
(with rare exceptions), apathy and utter absence of missionary 
zeal, they excel even the most ordinary parish churches, and 
yet are amplysupplied with money, which in thesmaller parishes 
is so constantly wanting. Take, for instance, some ofthe voluntary- 
supported churches of the Metropolis in comparison with its 
splendid cathedral. In the former, constant services admirably 
performed, daily celebrations of the Eucharist, reverence, 
cleanliness, vigorous life, charity, opportunities for private 
prayer, an energetic priesthood, and fervent missionary zeal— 
all supported by voluntary contributions. 








Take the latter, with its cold and infrequent services, its dirt 
and disorder, its utter absence of all aspect of religious life, its 
unfrequent Eucharists, its irreverent officials, its paid exhibitions 
parts of the building to inquisitive sight-seers, and take the of 
opinion of any stranger to our communion who entered it for 
the first time, as to whether he thought we English churchmen 
love the Huse of God ; what would be his answer? Do we 
ever meet with any earnest churchman who can or will defend 
it ? we deny it most emphatically. The cathedrals are expensive 
institutions, which do not fulfil their duties in any sense of the 
word ; and seemingly only the nearing march of disestablish- 
ment will ever awaken their apathetic officials to their long- 
forgotten responsibilities. Time has been given sufficient for 
the purpose, churchmen have anxiously waited for their refor- 
mation, their sleep of uselessness still continues, therefore the 
change must come. 

We cordially agree with the spirit of Dean Goulburn’s 
preface and sermons, but we fear his very mild suggestions are 
totally inadequate to make the reformation. We want a Dean 
who can act with a determined purpose, in the face of an extreme 
emergency, as a pattern to his more quiescent brother deans ; we 
know of two (of whom Dean Goulburn is one) who have the 
spirit and the knowledge requisite. It remains to be seen who 
has the will to carry it out ere it is too late. The Dean 
advocates strongly, as before mere preaching, “the daily office 
in the choir, solemn, effective, dignified, rendered as perfect 
as possible by the accessory of beautiful music, and 
ever striving and yearning to represent more perfectly upon 
earth the adoration which ceaselessly goes on in the courts of 
Heaven.” The difference of origin between the old and new 
foundation, which he alludes to in the preface, must be a 
secondary consideration. It matters not whether some of the 
cathedrals were ancient monastic houses, others founded as 
collegiate churches, and others founded at quite a recent date ; 
they must all be adapted to meet the spiritual wants of our 
present vast population, and not be made useless by a too 
rigid adherence to charters which have become obsolete. 
With one or two beautiful ideas taken from the sermon 
“A School of Music,” we must conclude our lengthy 
notice upon this most interesting volume. ‘“ Music 
is the harmony of God, and of God’s universe, descending 
into the region of the senses.” (Page 102) “The choral 
part of the service of the church is not a mere appendage or 
ornament added on from without ; it contributes very mainly 
to the fervour and life, and therefore to the reality of the ser- 
vice. If the heart is to be touched, and the emotions stirred 
by worship, so that the flame of devotion shall kindle up easily, 
there must be music in some shape or other—music, at all 
events, if in no technical form, yet, at least, in the tones and 
modulations ot the speaker’s voice.” (Page 109) ‘“ What an 
absurd anomaly does it seem when we come to examine the 
matter on the ground of reason, that into all our lower acts of 
worship music may be freely admitted ; but that from the 
Christian banquet, the Christian festival, the most jubilant and 
exulting of all services, of which at its first institution music 
formed an integral part (for we are told that our Lord and His 
disciples “sung a hymn” after the institution of the Eucharist), 
the notes of the organ, and the voices of the singers should be 
(as if such things were a species of desecration) carefully 
banished.” (Page 116) 


Bessy Rane. 

Bentley. 
_ Never did author embark upon the troubled waves ot 
literature under more favourable circumstances than did Mrs. 
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The Lllustrated Review. 


Henry Wood. Her first productions were brilliant successes. 
“The Channings” and “‘ East Lynne” are even yetimpressed upon 
our memories as amongst the most entertaining and lifelike of 
novels. “The Channings” especially, opened quite a fresh field 
to story-lovers, its chief excellence lying in the fact that it 
forsook the worn tracts of ordinary romance and came nearer 
home. Readers fancied that theyhad met “The Channings,” out 
of the pages of the novel, in ordinary social intercourse, and no 
book was given with greater confidence into the hands of children 
by parents than “The Channings.” There was a high social 
tone pervading its pages, the characters were not immaculate, 
but real living beings, whose alternate shades of darkness and 
light, both in their dispositions and worldly vicissitudes, might 
have found their types in many a pure elevated English house- 
hold. “East Lynne” was not by any means so pure an example, 
but it had very high excellences ; there was but little that was 
overstrained, the episodes were startling, but they were not 
improbable ; thecharacters had very decided human weaknesses, 
but they were not put forward in an offensive light, but rather 
toned down to meet possible prejudices. Many objected to 
certain incidents being incorporated into the story, the elope- 
ment of the Doctor's wife through jealousy was not a pleasant 
subject, but the incident is not an uncommon one in ordinary 
life, and it was carefully handled. The concluding incidents 
were the most faulty in the story. The return of the first wife 
in disguise to find another in her place, and to be compelled 
to conceal her identity was rather an awkward conception, 
which, although it was got rid of by her speedy death, left a 
most uncomfortable conclusion to the story. 

It had been well for Mrs. Henry Wood's reputation 
it she had tried to improve such defects in her style 
as appeared in her first works ; and, instead of treating her 
popularity as a mere commercial speculation to earn 
money, had steadily set herself to study the art of fiction. 
Instead of this, she has poured from the press a perfect stream 
of 3 vol. novels, each worse than its predecessor, with every 
first fault magnified, and numerous fresh ones added unto them, 
until she has disgraced the fair name which was originally so 
proud an heritage into that of—we say it advisedly—a most 
dangerous writer. Mrs. Henry Wood seems to imagine that 
when a little bubble reputation has been once gained, any com- 
bination of rubbish that may contain a dash of sensationalism—a 
sprinkling of goody-goody talk, a death-bed scene, and some 
intricate plot, will be accepted by the English public as well 
worth perusal, so long as it emanates from the same pen as its 
predecessor. She seems to imagine that it is impossible to 
obliterate by your own wilful carelessness, and ignorance of the 
limits which are generally allowed, in plot and circumstance, 
to writers who have earned the respect of the public, every 
pretension to being called a good and honest author. 

We consider her last two novels—namely, “George Canter- 
bury’s Will,” and “ Bessy Rane,” as fit only to rank amongst the 
most inferior of sensation novels. ‘There is a bad moral tone 
pervading them throughout, the atmosphere is unhealthy, and 
not all the cant talk with which they are overlaid can conceal 
it We do not care to give a sketch of the story, we leave it 
to those who read a story with all the greater avidity which 
receives adverse criticism from the press, but we will insert two 
Specimens of a new style, which appears in Mrs. Henry 
Wood's novels, for the first time, and leave the general public 
to judge for themselves. It is Dickens’ “Oliver Twist” over 
again, with all the refinement extracted :— 

“ Her inquisitive eyes turned on the fowl, and she saw that the 
merest bit of the tip of the liver wing was alone eaten. 

Perhaps he is not well to-day,’ said Jelly. 
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“** I don’t know about his being well; he’s odder than I ever 
saw him, answered Phillis. ‘1 shouldn’t wonder but he has 
has had hts stomach turned, over them two half-drowned 
mein. 

** She began to eat her dinner as she spoke, standing, her usual 
mode of taking it. The whole of the fowl was put by into the larder, 
including the cut wing on the doctor’s plate, and she contented 
hersel} with a piece of bacon, and the gravy remaining in the 
dish, sopping it up with the potatoes.” 


The following is a conversation between a son and his 
mamma :— 


‘***T am going back this afternoon, mamma.’ 

“** This afternoon! No, my boy; I can’t part with you to-day. 

*“** Must,’ laconically responded Sidney, puffing at his pipe. 
And madame had got to learn that it was of no use saying he 
was to stay, if he wanted to go. ‘How much tin can you let me 
have ?’ 

*** How much do you want ?’ 

*** As much as you can give me.’ 

*** Sidney, you spend too much.’ 

*** Must do as others do,’ responded Sidney. 

*** But, my sweet boy, I can’t let you have it. You don't know 
the trouble it causes.’ 

‘*** Troubles, with those rich north works to draw upon!’ cried 
Sidney. ‘The governor must be putting by mines of wealth.’ 

***T don’t think he is, Sidney. He pleads poverty always; 
says we draw him. I suppose it’s true.” 

***Flam! All old paters cry that. Look at Dick—the loads of 
gold he must be netting. He gets his equal share, they say ; 
goes thirds with the other two.’ 

*** Who says it ? 

“** A fellow told me so yesterday. It’s an awful shame that 
Dick should be a millionaire, and I obliged to beg for every paltry 
coin I want. There’s not so many years between us.’ 

** * Dick has got his footing in at the works, you see,’ observed 
madam. ‘Let him! I’d not have you degrade yourself to it for 
the world. He’s fit for nothing but work ; been brought up to it, 
and we can spend.’ 

*«* Just so,’ complacently returned the young man. ‘ And 
you must shell out liberally for me this afternoon, mamma, ’” 


, 


There may be such another mother and son as this residing 
in “a hall,” but we should imagine that if they have existence 
they would inhabit “a hovel,” such conversation being more 
appropriate to such a residence. We do not doubt that 
the book will be extensively read, and in popular demand ; un- 
fortunately it is no criterion of the quality of a book to be so, 
but we must express our great regret that a writer, with the 
natural gifts for fiction which Mrs. Wood possessed, should 
have debased her writings to the level she has done. 


New Edition. By 
J. C. Hotten. 


Charles Dickens. The Story of his Life. 
the Author of the “ Life of Thackeray.’’ 
London. 


The very fact that this hasty and incomplete memoir of Charles 
Dickens has gone through several editions proves with what 
avidity the public sought after any record of their favourite 
author immediately after his death. It is useful as a skeleton 
sketch of his career, to be filled in by some more accomplished 
artist, when time and opportunity allow; and as a mere sketch 
(the author himself fairly estimates it as such) it is exceedingly 
complete, and does great credit to its compiler for the great 
trouble and care he must have bestrowed upon it. The photo- 
graph frontispiece ‘‘ Charles Dickens, as Captain Bobadil,”’ is 
admirably executed; the other illustrations are also most interest- 
ing. Engravings of the various houses in which he has lived 
will give a peculiar pleasure to many readers, such illustrations 
rarely appearing in more complete biographies. 
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Christmas Eve with the Spirits. 3rd Edition. London: Bull, 
Simmons & Co. 

We are always very pleased to notice any .ccession to the 
ranks of those who resent the shams and impostures of our every- 
day life, and strive by exposure to public opinion to ameliorate 
or root them out. This is the pervading tone of the little book 
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suggestions and queries of Little Charlie in pages 27 and 28, 
and the unctuous conceit of the self-raised man on pages 
38 and 39. The paper and binding are excellent, but the 
printing and some of the illustrations are of inferior merit, 
We insert here, as a specimen of the frontispiece, “The Cathedral 
Close.” Taking it as a whole the book is well worth reading, 
and the writer has the fa 





before us. Some of the 
ideas (although couched 
sometimes in somewhat 
defective phraseology) are 
exceedingly beautiful, and 
show an exceptional in- 
sight into the frailties of 
human nature. 

The author in the latter 
part of his book intro- 
duces a tableau which is 
intended as a kind of 
imaginary conclusion to 
C. Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol.” Although — the 
writer has a good concep- 
tion of Dickens’ ideals, and 
introduces the allusion 
with extreme delicacy, we 
question the taste of doing 
so at all, and think that it 
would be much better left 
out altogether, as it is not 
necessary to the story. 

Many of the scenes are 
described with an intensity 
of language and a power 
of idealism, which is a 
thing unknown to the 
worn-out pens of older and 
more experienced writers, 
and there are also singular 
passages of tenderness and 
pity which act as a strong 
contrast to the tragic scenes 
in which the story is cast. 
We select one passage from 
page 34 (of which we also 
give an illustration.) ‘ O 
River! Mighty semblance 
of eternity! Bear lightly, 
treat tenderly, the frail im- 
ages of mortality, who from 
time to time end their des- 
pair of life in thy dim 
sullen waters! That which 
the world has tossed in its 
tempests, broken upon its 








THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE, 
(From Christmas Eve with the Spirits.) 


culties and talent for com- 
position, if he or she (for 
| we are not informed whe. 
| ther it is a lady or a gen. 
}tleman) will only. take 
| greater care in the arrange. 
| ment of the ideas when 
| formed. 


| Ginx’s Baby. 
tion. London: 
han. 


It has seldom been our 
lot to come across a little 
book which has met with 
so favourable a reception as 
this, with so little to de- 
serve that reception. The 
writer may perhaps think 
that his preface, which 
consists of these words, 
“‘Critic.—‘ I never read a 
more improbable story in 
my life.’ Author.—*‘ Not- 
withstanding, it may be 
true,’” is a very smart bit 
of writing. To our mind, 
it is as stupid as it is ab- 
surd. Few critics, we 
imagine, would deny the 
sad probability of a poor 
child being born in a 
wretched street in West 
minster, and, after a miser- 
able life, committing sui- 
cide. We suppose, too, 
that all would readily ad- 
mit that the state of our 
laws that deal with such 
children, cries aloud for 
reform. If this work helps 
to bring about that reform, 
it will simply be an illus- 
tration of the old truth 
that good comes out of 
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evil. When the writer 
borrows his names from 
—— — Dickens, they are witty 





rocks, and murdered with /—~ aids 
its neglect, guide them gently into thy playful ripples, that 
with their music smoothening the pallid brow of death, those 
who sleep upon thy waters may float to their last bourne lulled 
with the music of a tenderness and pity they knew not in 
life.” 

‘There are little bits of dry humour scattered about in the 
2nd and 3rd chapters (where a great variety of very widely 
marked characters are introduced) which are quite refreshing 
after the somewhat sombre scenes which have preceded them. 
Of these we may mention as especially piquant, the childish 





without being vulgar. When he frames them for himself, they 
are vulgar without being witty. Nor is the coarseness of the 
work confined to the names. In his descriptions the writer 
goes out of his way to be revoltingly coarse, and frequently 
profane. We can find but one really good thing in the book, 
and that is its title, “Ginx’s Baby: His birth and other 
misfortunes.” We strongly suspect that this title was not of 
the author’s own making. We may sum up our remarks by 
saying that we have never seen a work that so disappointed 
our ideas of it. 
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Letters from Rome on the Council. 
First Series. London: Rivington. 

The events of the past few weeks have already left the subject 
of this volume far behind in their onward march. The Italian 
army occupies Rome ; the Roman citizens have declared, by 
immense majorities, their refusal of the Papal Government, and 
the Pope has lost for ever that temporal government upon which 
he has relied so much as to consider its retention necessary for 
the exercise of his spiritual jurisdiction. At page 97, an instance 
is given of how little the dogma of Infallibity was believed in 
even in England, where Ultramontanism is predominant. It is 
extracted from ‘‘ The Controversial Catechism,” a widely used 
manual of instruction, approved by many Bishops, and highly 
praised by “‘ The Tablet.” It is given in the form of question 
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By QUIRINUS. Volume I. | method of choosing foreign consultors, the appointment of Mgr. 


Talbot for England, who, when appointed, was out of his mind, 
and has now been for four months in a lunatic asylum.” “A 
Chaldean patriarch, an aged man of 78, had expressed, in a speech 
(to be delivered by another bishop), a desire to preserve the an- 
cient consuetudines of his church, and to lay a new compendium 
of them before the assembly. He added a warning against 
innovations, with special reference to the infallibilist d gma. 
The Pope ordered him to be summoned, and, trembling with 
passion, with much vehemence of language commanded him to 
resign his office on the spot, or renounce all the prerogatives and 
privileges of his church. His request for two days to consider the 
matter was instantly refused, as also the request for leave to con- 
sult his own suffragans then in Rome.’’ Finally he recanted. 











NIGHT SCENE ON THE THAMES 








and answer: ‘‘Q. Are not Catholics bound to believe that the 
Pope is in himself infallible? A. This is a Protestant invention, 
and is no article of Catholic belief; no Papal decision can bind, 
under pain of heresy, unless received and prescribed by the 
teaching body, the Bishops of the Church.’’ In immediate 
opposition to this, we place the definition of Infallibility, recently 
confirmed, taken from ‘‘ The Civilta,” which styles itself ‘‘ The 
true echo of the Holy See.” We read, on page 49, ‘‘ Every Pope 
is, ever has been, and ever will be, infallible ; #7s¢, when he 
teaches or maintains anything in any way connected with revealed 
truths of faith or morals; second/y, when he decrees anything 
affecting the rights, welfare, or discipline of the Church.” 
The Jesuits,and Father Piccirillo, have had the success which 
they so ardently longed for, and, although Pius IX. is reported to 
have said, ‘‘ As to Infallibility, I believed it as plain Abbé Mastai, 
and now as Pope Mastai, I /ee/ it,” we think he would 
scarcely have had the dogma put forward had he been in any 
sense aware of the condition of public feeling upon the subject. 
Two instances of how the majority was gained are given on pages 
gandi75. ‘We may take as a significant illustration of the 
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We must conclude with an anecdote, taken from page 41. ‘ It 
is said in Rome that the pungent remark of a cardinal to the 
Holy Father had something to do with the change of the original 
scheme of an acclamation. Pius 1X. had asked his opinion as to 
the most effective way of carrying the decrees, and he replied 
that obviously the ¢heatrica/ effect would be greater if there was 
no debating, but simply decision by acclamation, as though by 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost.” The writer very rightly con- 
cludes, from the promulgation of this dogma, that it will be an 
effectual bar to the union of the Eastern and Western Churches ; 
will destroy ail chance of a secession from the Anglican com- 
munion of any person whose secession would be a gain to the 
Roman communion ; and that all offices of State will necessarily 
be closed to persons holding the preposterous dogma that the 
Pope’s decision and authority should overrule all others upon all 
subjects, whether spiritual or temporal. We have been much 
interested in the perusal of these letters, and we strongly reeom- 
mend them to those persons who desire an insight into the state 
of affairs in Rome before and during the Council. As a record 
of Papal diplomacy, they will also prove of value. 
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Wayside Sketches. By Epwarp Lecce. J. C. Hotten. 

No one will be surprised to find the words ‘“ For the 
author” on the title-page of this book. We heard once of some 
wicked persons who wished to guage the length of absurdity 
to which a young lady’s gushingness would carry her. One of 
them wrote some verses in the style of Pope’s “ Lines by a 
Person of Quality” only much more gushing. She wrote to 
say that they were so touchingly beautiful that she had cried on 
reading them. If we recommend “ Wayside Sketches,” then it 
would be as a store from which an ample selection might be 
made by wicked persons following an evil example. 


Daily Lessons for Daily Life. A Book for the Cottage, Village, 
Library, Servant’s Hall, or for Family worship. By the 
author of “ Old Peter Pious.” London: Hatchards. 


Regarded as a whole, we cannot doubt that this little work 
will be found acceptable to many. It consists of Bible Readings 
fora month. Each daily lesson is very judiciously made short, 
and the teaching is plain and simple. It is a great pity that 
the author should have touched on dogma at all. When this 
is done, it is not done honestly. For instance, in explaining 
the new birth no allusion is made to baptism; and though the 
author puts forth his own ideas on the subject, he does not 
give any explanation whatever of the words “ Water and the 
Spirit,” though the rest of the context is fully entered into.§ 


Memorials of Charles Parry, Commander, R.N. By his brother 
Epwarp Parry, D.D. _ Bishop Suffragan of Dover. 
London: Strahan and Co., 55, Ludgate-hill. 


This little volume is marked by the purest spirit of genuine 
piety ; the utter absence of any approach to cant. The most 
perfect simplicity, and a brevity which, with such recommenda- 
tions, is only cause for regret. The Bishop has let his brother 
as far as possible tell the story of his own comparatively un- 
eventful life and unpretentious character, in his own words, by 
means of his letters ; just joining them together here and there 
by so many (or rather so few) words of his own, as complete 
the narration of the pure and useful life of one taken from the 
world (as men would think) too young. Evidently few men 
more thoroughly enjoyed all that was honestly to be enjoyed 
in life and in such active duties as those of the Naval service of 
England, than Charles Parry. And few men have left behind 
them a better practical example of the Christain Life, or a more 
simple or touching record, than that which speaks and will long 
speak for the example and benefit of others, until the earnest- 
minded young naval officer shall awaken to the resurrection 
of the just, from his last earthly sleep on the shore of the Bay 
of Naples. 


A Manual of Instruction for Attendants of Sick and Wounded 
in War. By Staff-Assistant-Surgeon A. Morrit. _ Illus- 
trated. London: Charles Griffin and Co. 


This little manual, published under the sanction of the 
National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded, is a useful 
compendium and vade-mecum for those whodon the badge of the 
Geneva Convention without any previous instruction as to the 
nature of their duties. Commencing with a succinct account 
of the anatomy of the human frame, the author then treats 
successively of bandaging, dressing, the first assistance on 
the battle-field, conveyance of the wounded on stretchers, 
or by improved methods, or their removal by means of mule 
litters, mule chairs, ambulance waggons, and by railway. 
The uses and management of the British field hospital equip- 
ment are further treated of in an appendix. 

It will thus be seen that all points of interest and practical 





bearing as to the treatment of the sick and wounded are brought 
under notice, and they are fully explained in clear and simple 
language. ‘The work bears marks of haste, as indeed the author 
has acknowledged in his preface, but it was destined to supply 
an urgent want, and its practical utility outweighs all minor 
faults. 

Beside its present usefulness in this sad and calamitous war, 
the book has a more remote value that should not be over. 
looked. It is an authoritative statement by the Instructor of 
the Army Hospital Corps of the methods zow adopted in our 
service for the relief and succour of the wounded. But we may 
venture to predict that the experience of the present war will 
cause so great an improvement in all the plans of aiding the 
sick and wounded, that at some future date those here detailed 
will be thought clumsy in the extreme, and unworthy of a 
civilized nation. Already Professor Esmarch, of Kiel, has pro- 
posed a bandage shaped like an isosceles triangle as preferable 
to the ordinary roller ; and Surgeon-Major Wyatt has testified 
to the exceeding ingenuity of the French surgeons in inventing 
new designs and appliances for the relief of the wounded. 

In the present emergency, however, this littke manual is sure 
to be of the greatest utility to all who work under the Red 
Cross, and it reflects great credit on its author. 


Memorials of Temple Bar. By T. ©. Noste. Diprose and 
Bateman, Portugal Street, 1870. 


Considering the greatness and the variety of its historical 
recollections, it is a matter of no little wonder that Temple 
Bar should have hitherto stood in want of a biographer ; but, 
if the rumour be true that the Bar is at last doomed to be 
pulled down in order to make way for improvements in con- 
nection with the new Law Courts between Carey-street and the 
Strand, it can hardly be said that Mr. Noble has undertaken 
his task too soon. It may be unwise and unfair to attempt to 
write a man’s biography while he is still in the flesh ; and if we 
wait till “Temple Bar” is demolished, it will be as impossible 
to write its history as to secure its photographic portrait. And, 
if stone walls have voices, and beam-end timbers can call 
aloud and answer—for which we have very classical ani 
undoubted authority—who shall say that such an edifice as 
Temple Bar may not, swan-like, sing betore it dies ? 

But, to be serious, Mr. Noble has done good service to the 
world of London antiquaries by his well-timed publication. 
His book is certainly not put together in the most artistic 
manner possible : here and there we notice many faults of style 
and execution—to say nothing of plan: but still, in spite of 
these draw-backs, he has contrived to put together, out of 
scanty materials, a very pleasant and readable volume, in the 
shape of a thin quarto of about a hundred and fifty pages. 

He tells us, what was certainly new to us, and will be new 
to very many of our readers, that it was not till the later years 
of the Stuarts that the Bar became the recognized division 
between the cities of London and Westminster, and that in the 
days before the Rebellion, the barrier between Fleet-street an 
the Strand was comparatively a very simple structure indeed. 
It was only after the Great Fire of London that the erection 
of a really substantial building at this spot was taken serious'y 
in hand; and the present structure is just completing i's 
two hundredth anniversary, having been commenced in 1679, 
and completed in 1672. Thearchitect, as our readers are pro- 
bably aware, was the great Sir Christopher Wren. 

Of the history of the Bar, of the street scenes on which it 
has looked down, since, nearly a century and a half ago it was 
adorned with the heads of Lord Lovat, and the other Highland 
chiefs who were executed for their complicity in the Scotti:h 
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uprisings in the cause of the exiled House of Stuart, we must 
leave Mr. Noble himself to tell us. It is enough for us to add, 
that its history would not be complete without some account of 
the rise and fortunes of the banking house of Messrs. Childs, 
whose old ledgers occupy the shelves which line its interior 
chamber, above the heads of those who pass along the street. 
Mr. Noble gives his readers a full record of this chapter in the 
commercial history of the metropolis, for such in reality it is ; 
and he winds up his volume with an account of the too 
celebrated ‘ Devil’ Tavern, which adjoined the Bank, and 
which now indeed forms part of it, and of the many literary 
associations of the two last centuries which still haunt, and 
will long continue to haunt, the west end of Fleet-street and 
the eastern end of the Strand. 








Warne’s Picture Puzzle Toy Books. London: Warne. 

These new efforts of Mr. Warne for the children’s entertainment 
deserves an ample support from the nursery. They are ingenious, 
instructive, and well produced. They will confer a great boon 
upon parents in finding a noiseless, yet entertaining occupation 
for the children’s playhours. 


Best of Everything. By the Author of ‘ Enquire Within.” 
Kent & Co., London. 

So long as the compiler of this series of works keeps within 
the proper limits of selection usually followed in similar produc- 
tions, he is doing a really useful and valuable work, and one 
which has been, and will yet be, widely appreciated. But we 
would advise him to abstain from poetical selection if ‘‘ The 
First Harvest Moon” is a specimen of his taste. No doubt J. 
Murray Smith considers himself a poet, but even the general 
public will scarcely admire such lines as the following :— 

** She said, ‘I’ve watched the fields since the first spear 


Of wheat burst through the dank earth of the Spring, 
And pined till o’er the young grain I could hear 
$03 


The lark to his mate sing. 
We think it would also be a decided improvement to omit the 


Tupperian proverbs which embellish each page. 


Cassell’s Book of Birds. Part XII. 
Petter & Galpin. London, 


Illustrated. Cassell, 

A really reliable book on birds, at a moderate price, has been 
a want in the family circle, which we are glad to see supplied by 
the present work. The letterpress is simple, reliable, concise, 
and entertaining—four most valuable qualities. The illustrations, 
which are very numerous, are good: the print is excellent, and 
the size a most convenient one. A coloured illustration is given 
with each number. 
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MAGAZINE NOTICES. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, October.—Contents.—1. The 
Land Question in England ; 2. American Literature ; 3. A Par- 
tial Remedy for the Pressure of “ Local Taxation” arising from 
the Execution of Sanitary Works ; 4. John Wesley’s Cosmogony ; 
5. Ancient Japanese Poetry ; 6. The Scottish Poor Law; 7. The 
Laws of War; 8. Gunpowder: 9. The New York Gold Conspi- 
racy; 10. The Ballot; Contemporary Literature. Of the above 
interesting list of articles, American Literature, The Laws of 
War, and The Ballot are specially worthy of attention. 

THE St. JAmEs’—The Fight for Life, chap. i.—iv.; The 
Lumley Entail, chap. xv.—xvii; Author and Actress, book ii., 
chap. x—xiii. ; Thomas Dingley, Gent; the Maidens of Verdun ; 
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Vive la Guerre ; Dead and Alive Churches ; The Abbé Edgeworth 
(with Portrait); Bohemian London, No. I. ; Epitaph; Bronwen 
the Fair; We fear it is not very high praise to say that this 
is an average specimen of the St. James’, but we cannot say 
more. We can, however, recommend the perusal of the short 
paper on the Abbé Edgeworth. 


LONDON SociETY.—Riddles of Love, chap. xliv.—xlix; 
Wagner and the Fairy Prince ; Our Servant Girls ; A Letter from 
the War; Selections from Artists’ Sketch-books ; Sketches of 
the War, I. Von Moltke ; George Karr Pays his Debts; After 
the Season ; One o’clock on Sunday; England during the War; 
The Dear lime Passed Away; A Message; Honours and Lite- 
rature ; The Dog with a Name; The Piccadilly Papers; A Tale 
of Five years. None can complain of want of variety here, 
whatever they may think of the quality of the papers. There is 
a good likeness of Von Moltke. 


BLACKWOOD’s.—Earl’s Dene, Part XII. On Fiction asan Edu- 
cator; Boating on the Thames ; Strangers in the House ; Canada; 
The Fenian Raid, and the Colonial Office; Cornelius O’ Dowd; 
Making a Ring; The price of Peace; The European Hurricane, 
Part II. The questionable taste of admitting a review of ‘‘ Picca- 
dilly’’ into these pages has been already condemned. On Fiction, 
Strangers in the House, and The Fenian Raid are all good. 
Cornelius O’Dowd is neither interesting nor amusing this month. 


St. PAUL’s.—The Fisherman of Auge, chap. iv.—viii. ; John 
Anderson’s Answer; On Officering in the British Army; We 
Four in Normandy, Part I. ; Sketches in Naval History; Joan of 
Arc ; The Workhouse ; The good La Fontaine; Ralph the Heir, 
chap. xxix.—xxxi. John Anderson’s Answer is a graceful little 
poem, and the lines on Joan of Arc are that and something 
more. We do not think much of “ We Four in Normandy.’ 
The other papers are very interesting. 


FRASER’S.—Home Politics; Mr. Matthew Arnold and the 
Church of England (Leslie Stephens); East and West, Part II. 
(Countess Spencer) ; The Internal Relations of Europe (F. W. 
Newman); Our Rule in India (Campbell Walker); Mahometanism 
in the Levant, Part III. (W.G. Palgrave); A Month with the 
Belligerents ; A novel way of Studying the Stars (R. A. Proctor) ; 
The Battle of Clontarf; The War. In the second paper Mr. 
Stephens does not seem to us always to fairly represent Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. As a whole, this is an excellent number. Mr. 
Proctor’s paper is especially interesting. 


TEMPLE BAR.—The Landlord of the Inn, chap. xvi. and xvii. ; 
The Poison of Asps, chap. xiv.; Réné, The Conscript, chap. 
i. and ii.; Letters from India (The Hon. Emily Eden). The 
Biter Bit ; The battle of Legnano (Sir E. Creasy); A true Story 
of Modern Rome; The Game of Billiards ; His own Detective ; 
Germany under War; His Brother’s Keeper. Miss Eden’s 
letters are some of them chatty and clever, but it seems a great 
pity not to have made a better selection. We commend “ The 
Battle of Legnano’’ and ‘‘ The Game of Billiards.” 


BELGRAVIA.—Fenton’s Guest, chap. xxv.—xxviii. (Miss Brad- 
don); The Haunted Baronet, chap. xix.—xxiii. ; The Sins of the 
Fathers (Miss Braddon); War; Loves of Famous Men, No. V. 
(Burns); Young Oxford in 1870; Praed’s Country ; Awake and 
Thinking; On Young Ladies’ Schools; The Requiem of the 
Fires. ‘‘ Burns in Love” and ‘‘ Praed’s Country”’ are the two 
best contributions. 


THE BRoADWAy.—A Coquette’s Campaign (Ouida) part ii. ; 
Corals; Exile; The Poetry of the Alphabet; Alice to Gertrude ; 
Marjorie; Twelve Hours Apart; Home Life in Paris; A 
Woman’s Past ; Tent-life with the Wandering Koraks; At the 
Ferry; Society. But little in this number is worth looking 
at. We envy greatly, however, the audacity of the writer 
of ‘‘The Poetry of the Alphabet.’’ We have for years well 
known the two fat, red volumes from which his paper is 
stolen, but we never had the genius to rob a writer of his theory, 
and to speak of it as our own. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISMS. 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Macbeth. 

R. PENNINGTON deserves thanks for the series of Shake- 
sperian revivals which he has recently inaugurated. No 
doubt the high ideal which a play of our great poet naturally 
brings to mind, makes it extremely difficult to feel satisfied with 
any representation of such a tragedy as AM/acédeth ; but in many 
respects this reproduction has been very successful. The chief 
characters were all sustained with ability,—Mr. Pennington 
especially, as Macbeth (with his great personal advantages of 
voice and figure), and Miss Page, as Lady Macbeth, pourtraying 
their parts with much power. The other impersonations deserv- 
ing individual mention are, Mr. E. H. Brooks’ A/acduf, Mr. T. 
Pugh’s Malcolm, and Mr. T. B. Bennett’s Duncan. Mrs. J. L. 
Warner, as the chief Singing Witch, fully deserved the applause 
which greeted her, and an unexpected importance was lent to the 

character of Hecate by the powerful voice of Mr. T. Bartlett. 

The mise en scene was generally good, and several scenes, par- 
ticularly two landscape pieces, were extremely well painted. The 
banquet-scene was admirably contrived, both for grouping and 
effect of colour, and the sixth scene of act I. was but little infe- 
rior. With such good stage-management in general, it is a pity 
that more care is not shown at times in the amount of light 
thrown on to the stage. Locke’s music was well rendered, and 
the dances of the witches, with appropriate costume and scenery, 
were very entertaining, while the incantation-scene, with the vision 
of the eight kings, was all that could be desired. 

Amid so much which can be honestly praised, it is to be re- 
gretted that one great fault must be pointed out. Both in the 
music and in the acting there is too much noise, and too little 
refinement. The musical selection is not at all bad, but nearly 
every piece is so deafening as to destroy all possibility of those 
quiet, little, buzzing conversations between the acts, which form 
one of the chief pleasures of a theatre. The same tendency is 
observable in the acting, especially in the declamatory passages, 
as though in distrust of those really excellent acoustic qualities 
of the house, which are sufficiently attested by the skilful ‘‘asides’’ 
of Mr. Pennington, whose delivery was always most impressive 
when most quiet. When there is any danger of ‘tearing a pas- 
sion to tatters,’ it needs to be plainly indicated. Miss Page, for 
the most part, seemed conscious of this, and several of her decla- 
mations lost none of their force and vigour by a careful regard to 
the limit which separates the sublime from the ridiculous. The 
moderation and inflexions of Mr. Pennington’s voice in the dia- 
logue immediately after the murder, imparted to this part much 
of the awe and solemnity which it ought always to inspire. 

On the whole, though the performance had defects, it had 
many considerable merits ; and even if it had been no more than 
decently gone through, it is much gain to have the fine old words 
in our ears from time to time. Considering the additional attrac- 
tion which can be given to JZacbeth by Locke’s music, and 
that the general character of the play is such as renders it pre- 
sentable to the public with less alterations than most of Shake- 
speare’s, it is unfortunate that it cannot be longer on the stage. 
We hope shortly to givea notice of the O¢he//o—the next selec- 
tion in this series—which was first given on Saturday, the 22nd 
instant. 











SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

THE American Government, unlike our own, have voted £6,000 

for the expedition which will be sent to Spain and Sicily to observe 
the coming eclipse. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL contributes an interesting paper to the 
columns of Wafure, on ‘‘ The Colour of the Lake of Geneva, and 
the Mediterranean Sea.’’ He could not discover that the colour 
of the water differed in any respect from that of the firmament. 





A SERIES of papezs on that ethnological mystery, the bar- 
barous hill-tribes of China, the Miao-tse, has been commenced by 
the Rev. J. Edkins in the Chinese Recorder. 


LADY FRANKLIN has purchased Franklin House, Spilsby, the 
birthplace of the great Artic Navigator, and intends to have it 
converted into a museum of Arctic curiosities, especially those 
connected with the last voyage of her husband. 


THE revolutionof planets very beautifully illustrates the pro- 
found wisdom of the Omnipotent Creator. He knew the weights 
and distances and attraction of the orbs He sent forth for per- 
petual association, and so proportioned original impetus in the 
straight line, that attraction ever after was equal to incline it to 
a circular orbit, or nearly so. We perhaps seldom throw a ball 
without adding rotation to the projectile line; and, no doubt, 
rotation, as well as revolution, proceeds from the original impulse 
of the Creator’s hands. ‘‘God is a Spirit,’’ but all hands are 
His; He commands, and it is done. Weare “‘ out of our depth” 
if we seek for any physical cause of the original impulse.—Corre- 
spondent of Zuglish Mechanic. 





ANOTHER correspondent of the same paper says, in answer to 
a query as to the way in which the cricket sings, that he suspects 
that it sings by the same means as grasshoppers do. He watched 
a grasshopper, and observed that whilst the chirping lasted one 
of its long hopping legs moved across its side, the singing 
stopping when the leg stopped. On examining it he found that 
the inside of the broad part of its hoppers looked as if a number 
of scales—right-angled—had been laid on with the right angles 
all pointing down the middle of the leg, forming a sort of file with 
which the elytra was rubbed on the edge. 

> 
LITERARY NOTES 

Mr. TENNYSON is said to be preparing a love-story, consisting 
of twelve short poems. They will be illustrated by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes’ designs, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan has set them to music. 


The name of Arthur seems a favourite with the laureate. 


STAFFORDSHIRE people seem to be not too fond of reading. 
Two years ago a library worth £30,000 was left to the county, on 
certain conditions, not hard to comply with. Lord Lichfield has 
lately advised Mrs Salt, the widow of the would-be benefactor to 
his county, to present the library to the British Museum, after 
vain attempts to persuade the county to accept the gift. 


WHILE seeking materials for her intended work descriptive of 
Holland House, Miss Fox has had the good luck to find severaleither 
unknown, or at least forgotten, literary treasures. Among these 
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are three holographic letters written by F. Petrarca, one ad- 
dressed to his friend and patron, Cardinal Colonna; several 
letters, some partly written in their own curious uncial characters 
of the kings of Spain; a small MS. copy of Savonarola’s 
“« Esposizione sopra li Psalmi,’’ with the autographic corrections 
of that celebrated Dominican friar-preacher ; and though last, 
not least, among these finds, a copy of the first, and for a long 
time missing, printed edition of the poem of Camoens, with notes 
and emendations written on the margins by himself, and on the 
title-page a MS. account in the handwriting of an old friend who 
witnessed that poor and poverty-stricken poet’s death-bed in an 
hospital. The book, by the aid of photo-zincographic fac-similes, 
will show these literary remains.—A ¢heneum. 





Mr. MorFILL, of Oriel College, Oxford, has been appointed 
to the new Sclavonic lectureship at that University. 


THE three last poems in Mr. Morris’ “ Earthly Paradise ’’ are 
entitled, ‘‘ The Ring given to Venus,”’ ‘‘ Bellerophon in Lycia,”’ 
and “ The Hill of Venus.”’ 

A LONDON publisher is said to have offered £10,000 for the 
exclusive right for ten years of publishing the revised version of 
the Bible now in progress. 





DR. WRIGHT, Arabic Professor at Cambridge, is said to be 
preparing an edition of Eusebius’ ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History’’ in 
Syriac, and of the apocryhal Acts of the Apostles. 


ALEXANDRE DvuMaAS is said to be dying at a little village near 
Dieppe. 
————<———_— 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
THE Record says that the New Testament Revisionists have 
decided on altering the words ‘‘ from evil,’’ in the Lord’s Prayer, 
to “‘from the Evil One,’’ and on omitting the Doxology. 


AT the meeting of the Irish Church Convention in Dublin, on 
Thursday, a compromise was effected by which laymen are 
allowed to occupy a co-ordinate judicial position with the bishop 
and clergy in the Diocesan Court. 


THE Chaplain-General has issued a circular, exhorting the 
Army chaplains to induce more frequent attendance at Divine 
Service amongst the men. 





THE Archbishop of York wishes to see a council of clergy and 
laymen working in every parish. 


A MEETING of the Marriage Law Defence Association was held 
at Southampton on October 13th. Lord Beauchamp, who was in 
the chair, showed the good that has resulted from the Society’s 
efforts, and stated his belief that the members of the society for 
altering the laws remained anonymous in order to conceal their 
insignificance. The Bishops of Oxford and Gloucester and 
Bristol, the Rev. E. Garbett, Canon Gregory, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
M.P., and Mr. J. G. Talbot, M.P., also spoke. 














ment: ‘‘ Wanted, to take the sole charge of a rural parish in the 
diocese of York, an unmarried Curate, of Zvangelical and Anti- 
Ritualistic principles, healthy and of active habits. In- 
cumbent resident, but an invalid. Only three services in a 
Sortnight. Stipend, £100 per annum. Or, a title and £90 per 
annum might be given for the December ordination to a young 
man answering the above.’’ We congratulate Archbishop 
Thomson on the probable acquisition to his diocese of a gentle- 
man who will be attracted by having next to nothing to do, with- 
out the excuse of ill health for his idleness, 

The Master of the Charterhouse, Archdeacon Hale, has hada 
relapse. 





WE rejoice to hear that there is no ground for the alarming 
reports as to the health of Archdeacon Denison. 


A ROMAN Catholic Priest, Father McQuoin, of Stratford, died 
in the Isle of Man, to which he had been sent in order to recruit 
his health, on September 26th. He had laboured most ener- 
getically for eighteen years in one of the poorest districts, and 
had won the hearts of all in the neighbourhood, of whatever creed. 


THE Bishop of St. Asaph having been appealed to concerning 
one of the endless quarrels about pews, wrote that any inhabitant 
of Llangollen, ‘‘ who zs entitled fo a seat in the parish church,” 
(the itahcs are our own) should be provided with a seat by the 
churchwardens, on his applying to them. ‘‘ If any other person 
of a higher standing has a worse seat the churchwardens should 
assign him the better pew, and give to the applicant the one then 
vacated.’”” We are not unaware of the dictum by which tbe 
Bishop would justify this infamous advice, but we are aware, as 
the Bishop ought to be, that this ‘‘ authority” is no authority. 
Well may a local paper ask whether the Churchmen of Wales 
prefer the Bishop’s epistle, or the Epistle of St. James. We 
should be glad to know what parishoner is of entitled to a seat 
in his own parish church. 


——— - > — ——_ 


OBITUARY. 


Professor Scott, Lecturer on Oriental Languages and Literature 
at Aberdeen University, died on the 17th ult., at Leven, Fife- 
shire. 

Scot!and has lost another and a more widely known literary 
character by the death of Dr. Moir, the Professor of Belles 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. Her Majesty was by no 
means singular in expressing her great appreciation of the quiet 
beauty and pathos of many of the domestic poems which Dr. 
Moir contributed to the pages of ‘‘ Blackwood’s,”’ under the nom- 
de-plume of ‘‘ Delta.” 

Another gap is left to be filled up in the number of French 
Academicians. M. Prosper Merrimee has not lived to see his 
country emerge from her great troubles. He was a senator and 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour, and also a poet, an 
historian, and an archzologist. He was at one time at the bar, 
but soon left that profession to devote himself entirely to 
literature. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Messrs. BELL & DALDyY.—Historical Maps of England, by C. 
H. Pearson, M.A., second edition, imperial folio, 31s. 6d. A 
History of England, by C. H. Pearson, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. A His- 
tory of the Kings of Rome, by T. H. Dyer, LL.D., 8vo, 16s. 
A History of the decline of the Roman Republic, by G. 
Long, M.A., 3 vols. 8vo, price 14s. each. A History of 
Pompeii, by Dr. Dyer, nearly 300 illustrations, second edition, 
8vo, 14s. The Epigrammatists, by the Rev. H. P. Dodd, M.A., 
8vo, 10s. 6d. Weapons of War, by A. Demmin, 8vo, nearly 2,000 
illustrations, 12s. Q. Horatii Flacci Opera, by C. W. King,M.A., 
8vo, nearly 300 illustrations, £1 1s. Legends and Lyrics, by A. 
A. Procter, first series, twelfth edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. ; second 
series, sixth edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. Dr. Richardson’s New 
Dictionary of the English Language, new edition, with Sup- 
plement, in 2 vols, 4to, £4 14s. 6d.; half bound in Russia, 
£5 15s. 6d.; Russia, £6 12s.; the Supplement, separately, 
4to, 12s.; an 8vo edition, without the quotations, 15s. ; 
half Russia, 20s.; Russia, 24s. Titian Portraits, by Stephen 
Thompson, large folio, price £5 5s. Mountains and Lakes of 
Switzerland and Italy, by C. C. Pyne, with map, crown 4to, 
price £2 2s. The Art of Sketching from Nature in Water- 
Colours, by P. H. Delamotte, with examples by Prout, Varley, 
Constable, G. Thomas, Birket Foster, &c., imp. 4to. The 
Riviera, by the Dean of Canterbury, twelve illustrations and 
numerous woodcuts, imp. 8vo, price £2 2s. A New Volume of 
Essays, by A. Helps, crown 8vo. The History of Egypt, 
by S. Sharpe, new edition, 2 vols, post 8vo, 368 illustrations, 
maps, &c., price 18s. New Series (the fifth), Parables from 
Nature, by Mrs. A. Gatty, 16mo, illustrations. Waifs and 
Strays of Natural History, by Mrs. A. Gatty, fcap. 8vo. 
The Book of Psalms, by the Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, M.A., 18s. 
A Commentary on the Gospels, by the Rev. W. Denton, M.A., 
new edition, 3 vols. 8vo, each 18s. A Commentary on 
the Epistles, by the Rev. W. Denton. Church Doctrine— 
Bible Truth, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, M.A., fourth edition, 
foolscap 8vo, price 5s. F. Bleek’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament, edited’ by the Rev. E. Venables, 2 vols. post 
8vo, price 18s, Our New Vicar, by the Rev. J. S. B. Mon- 
sell, LL.D., fifth edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. The Courtly Poets, 
edited by J. Hannah, fcap. 8vo, with portrait, 5s. The Odes and 
Carmen Seculare of Horace, by the late John Conington, fcap. 
8vo, fourth edition, 5s. 6d. The Satires and Epistles of Horace, 
by J. Conington, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. An Analysis and Index to 
Plato’s Dialogues, by A. Day, LL.D., 5s. 

Messrs. BLACKIE & SON.—Natural Philosophy, by Professor 
Deschamel, translated by Professor Everett, 181 illustrations, 4 
parts, Part I, 4s. 6d. 


Messrs. T. AND T. CLARK (Edinburgh).—Ante Nicene Library, 
rst issue, 5th year, vols. 17 and 18. Tertullian, vol. 3. Clemen- 
tines and Apostolic Constitutions. Foreign Theological Library, 
2nd issue, 1870. Delitzsch on Hebrews, vol. 2. Schmid's Theology 
of the New Testament. 


Messrs. EDMONSTON AND DouGLas (Edinburgh).—Memoirs 
of Alexandra Feodorovna, late Empress of Russia, by A. T. 
Von Grunin, translated by Lady Wallace, portraits, &c., 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. Culture and Religion, by Principal Shairp, 1 vol., 
extra. feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Colloquia Peripatetica, by Professor 
Duncan, 2nd edition, 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 








Messrs. HAMILTON, ADAMS AND Co.—The Ballads of Robin 
Hood, new edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Poems, by the Rey, 
Newman Hall, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Illustrated edition of Rey, 
P. B. Power's “‘ Oiled Feather,” Is. 


Messrs. MOxONS.—Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, with supple. 
ment, 13th edition, 18s. Haydn’s Universal Index of Biography, 
sth thousand, 18s. A Dictionary of the Bible, edited by the Rey, 
C. Boutell, M.A. <A Dictionary of Science, edited by G. F, 
Rodwell, F.C.S., 18s. The Supplement to Haydn’s Dictionary, 
paper wrapper, price 2s. A Selection of Poems by Thomas Hood, 
with 23 engravings after Birket Foster, price 21s. The Poems of 
Wordsworth, illustrated by etchings, by E. Edwards, price 21s, 
The Poems of Longfellow, illustrated by etchings, by E. Edwards, 
price 21s. Byron, Longfellow, Scott, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Moore, edited by W. M. Rossetti, illustrated on steel and wood, 
price 3s. 6d.; library edition, 7s. 6d. ; morocco antique, 7s. 6d.; 
morocco extra, tos. 6d. Vegone, a Tragedy, by George F. 
Armstrong, B.A., price 6s. 


Mr. MuRRAY.—Elucidations of the Student’s Greek Grammar, 
by Professor Curtius, by E. Abbot, post 8vo. The Student’s Manual 
of Ancient History, edited by Dr. W. Smith, woodcuts, post 8vo. 
A Pocket Edition of Lord Byron’s Poetical Works, 8 vols, 24mo, 
in case. Fairy Legends of the Deccan, by M. Frere, second 
edition, illustrations, small 8vo. A Smaller Scripture History, 
edited by W. Smith LL.D., illustrations, 16mo. The Gentleman’s 
House, by R. Kerr, third edition, illustrations, 8vo. A Hand- 
book for Young Painters, by C. R. Leslie, R.A., second edition, 
illustrations, small 8vo. Ancient Spanish Ballads, by J. G. 
Lockhart, new edition, portrait and illustrations, crown 8vo. The 
Chace, the Turf, and the Road, by Nimrod, new edition, portrait, 
and illustrations, crown 8vo. A Hunters Life in South Africa, 
by R. G. Cumming, sixth edition, illustrations, crown 8vo. 
Matthiz’s Greek Grammar for Schools, new edition, by A. S. 
Crookes, B.A. (430 pages), post 8vo. Scrambles among the Alps, 
1860-69, by E. Whymper, 100 maps and illustrations, medium 
8vo. Savonarola, Erasmus, and other Essays, by Dean Milman, 


D.D., 8vo. A Ride through the Disturbed Districts of New 


Zealand, by the Hon. H. Meade, R.N.., illustrations, medium 
8vo. Some Account of the Mutineers of the “ Bounty,” and their 
Descendants, by Lady Belcher, illustrations, post 8vo. The 
Schools of Painting in North Italy, by J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
Cavalcaselle, illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. The Five Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient World, by Rev. G. Rawlinson, M.A., 
second edition, maps and illustrations, 3 vols., 8vo. Lectures on 
the History of the Jewish Church, by A. P. Stanley, D.D., third 
edition, 2 vols, 8vo. The Modern Egyptians, by E. W. Lane, 
new edition, illustrations, 2 vols, post 8vo. The Music of the 
most Ancient Nations, by Carl Engel, second edition, 100 illus- 
trations, 8vo. History of the Christian Church, by Canon Robert- 
son, M.A., vol. I., A.D. 64—590, fifth edition, 8vo. Life of an 
Architect, by Alfred Barry, D.D., second edition, portrait and 
illustrations, 8vo. 

Mr. WILLIAM TEGG.-—Queen Bertha, by E. H. Hudson, with 
illustrations. new edition, crown 8vo, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. Things 
Worth Knowing, royal 18mo, 2s. A Handy Dictionary of the 
Holy Bible, by the Rev. W. Gurney, with map and 16 page cuts, 
new edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Parley’s Tales about Animals, Birds, 
Fishes, Insects, &c., new edition, imp. 16mo, 7s. Fairy Legends 
and Traditions of the South of Ireland,by T. C. Croker, Esq., 
new edition, illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. Chronology, The Dic 
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tionary of, new edition, by W. H. Overall, F. S. A., crown 8vo, 
12s. ; 8vo, 16s. 
gvo, 5s. Cruikshank’s (George), eighty-three illustrations, new 
edition, demy 4to, 10s. 6d. John Leech’s Etchings, new edi- 
tion, gto, 8s. 6d. Thé Descriptive Hand-book of English 
Coins, by L. Jewitt, new edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

WILLIAM MACINTOSH.—Thoughts in Verse on Sacred Subjects, 
and Hymns, by C. Elliott, crown 8vo, 3s 6d., second edition. 
The Name of Jesus: Hymns by C. M. N., sixth edition, 2s. 6d. 
Ifeart to Heart Hymns, third edition, 1s. The Eucharistic Pre- 
sence, by an English Presbyter, crown 8vo, 6s. The Mighty 
Mystery, by G. W. Mylne, second edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Contemplations on the Redeemer’s Grace and Glory, 12mo, 2s. 
Bishop Jewell on the Thessalonians, new edition, by Rev. P. 
llall, M.A., Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. Helps and Hints for Bible Readers, 
feap. 8vo, 2s. Reflected Truth, by the Rev. Canon Girdlestone, 
feap. 8vo, 3s. The Valour of Faith, by the Rev. G. A. Rogers, 
crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. Work among the Lost, square 16mo, six 
ilustrations, 1s.6d. Rest Above, by Annie Ward, with illustration, 
18mo, 1s. Addresses for the People, by Rev. F. Harper, 1s. Life 
Lost or Found, by S. Ditcher, second edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Leila Ada, the Jewish Convert, by O. W. T. Heighway, new 
edition, with portrait, 2s. 6d. Children’s Bible Lessons, by H. A. 
D. Thorn, 18mo, 1s. Katharine Woodrington, by H. D. Howe, 
second edition, 18mo, with illustration, 1s. A Die to make a 
Mint of Money, by M. F. Fernando, with illustration, 1s. Ruth, 
by Dean Champneys, 18mo, 6d. 

TRUBNER & Co.—Scientific Results of a Journey in Brazil, 
hy Louis Agassiz, nearly 100 illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
Honduras: Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical, by E. G. 
Squier, M.A., F.S.A., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Greek Lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods (from B.C. 146 to A.D. 1100), by 
FE, A. Sophocles, imperial 8vo, £2 8s. France, Alsace, and 
Lorraine, 8vo, sewed, 1s. Physiological Essays, by R. Bird, 
M.D., demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth 7s. 6d. Theatre Francais 
Moderne, edited by the Rev. P. H. Brettie, B.D., &c.; second 
series, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s.; third series, in 1 vol, 
cloth, 6s. The Laws of Magnitude, by F. Guthrie, LL.B., U.S., 
crown 8vo, pp. 182, 5s. Kulos, by John Harris, part 1, with 10 
diagrams of figures, 36 pages, 4to, boards, 12s, The Ramayan 
of Valmiki, translated into English verse, by R. T. H. Griffith, 
vol. I. contains books 1 and 2, 8vo, pp. 440, 18s. Scenes from the 
Ramayen, &c., by R. T. H. Griffith, M.A., second edition, crown 
8vo, pp. 244, 6s. Turgot, two Lectures, by W. B. Hodgson, 8vo, 
pp. 84, sewed, 2s, The Literature of the Lancashire Dialect, by 
W. E. A. Axon, fcap. 8vo, sewed, 1s. Freemasonry, by T. L. 
Fox, crown 8vo, pp. 62, 2s. 6d. Count Bismarck, by L. Bam- 
berger, translated by C. L. Lewes, crown 8vo, pp. 240, 3s. 6d. 
Force and Matter, by Dr. L. Biichner, second edition, with 
portrait, crown 8vo, pp. 272, 7s. 6d. Lives of the Founders of the 
sritish Museum, by E. Edwards, in 2 vols, 8vo, pp. 780, illus- 
trations and plans, 30s. Free Town Libraries, by E. Edwards, 
8vo, pp. 634, 21s. The Asiatic Affinities of the old Italians, by 
R, Ellis, crown 8vo, pp. 152, 5s. Benedict de Spinoza, by R. 
Willis, M.D., 8vo, pp. 648, 21s. The Lifted and Subsided Rocks 
of America, by G. Catlin, two maps, crown 8vo, pp. 238, 6s. 6d. 
The Coins of the Patan Sultans of Delhi, A.D. 1193—1554, by E. 
Thomas, 1 vol, 8vo, illustrations, The Young Mechanic, by 
author of ‘‘ The Lathe and its Uses.’’ Translation of A. Comte’s 
“La Politique Positive,” by Dr. J. H. Bridges, 4 vols, 8vo. A 





i 


Stevens’ History of Methodism, vol. I1I., crown | 
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Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Soaps, illustrated, by 
C. Morfit, M.D., F.C.S., demy 8vo. 

S. W. PARTRIDGE & Co.—Cottage Readings in Genesis, 
second edition, crown 8vo, 5s. Spiritual Unfoldings from the 
Word of Life, by the Rev. F. Whitfield, M.A., fourth edition, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Mick Tracy, with engravings, 12th thousand, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. What Shall my Son be? by F. Davenant, 
M.A., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Earth’s Eventide, by the Rev. J. G. 
Gregory, M.A., 4th thousand, 8vo, 4s. 6d. Lectures on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, by the Rev. Dr. Graham, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. One Hundred Gospel Gallery Lessons, selected by R. 
Mimpriss, sheets, 12s.; in frame, 16s. Notes on Sermons, by 
the late Rev. J. Offord, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. The Peerage of 
Poverty, by E. Paxton Hood, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. The Royal 
Merchant, portrait, crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. Philip Moore, the Sculptor, 





« fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Messrs. WARD, Lock, & TYLER.—Beeton’s Christmas Annual, 
Liberty Hall; or, the Modern Decameron, price 1s, Beeton’s 
Englishwoman’s Almanac for 1871, price 1s. Weekly, price 
2d., Monthly, 1s., Cobbin’s Family Bible, and 
Commentary. Four separate pages of Engravings, Beeton’s 
Dictionary of Universal Information, in monthly parts, price 6d. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d., in wrapper, 2s. 6d., Household Words’ 
Christmas Stories. The Child’s Own Book of Country Plea- 
sures, price 3s. 6d. The Nursery Picture Gallery, price ts. 


People’s 


Master Mousie’s Supper Party, price 1s. Nursery Songs 
and Ballads, price 1s. The Two Puppies, price 6d. 


Reynard Redback, the Cunning Fox, price 6d. The Boys and 
the Giant, price 6d. Dick Dolittle, the Idle Sparrow, price 6d. 
Beeton’s Large Map of Paris, price 1s. Beeton’s Great Book of 
Poetry, price £1 1s., appropriately bound. Beeton’s Book of 
Needlework, price 7s. 6d. Beeton’s Dictionary of Natural 
History, 6d. monthly parts, illustrated. Beeton’s Book of 
Garden Management and Rural Economy, price 7s. 6d. Beeton’s 
Dictionary of Geography, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., half calf, 


Ios. 6d. Beeton’s Dictionary of Biography, price 7s. 6d., 
half.calf, 10s. 6d. Beeton’s British Gazetteer, price 1s. 
Beeton’s British Biography, price 1s. Beeton’s Bible Dic- 


tionary, price 1s., cloth, 1s, 6d. Beeton’s*Modern Men and 
Women, price 1s. Beeton’s Classical Dictionary. Beeton’s Ready 
Reckoner. Beeton’s Guide Book to the Stock Exchange, 
cap. 8vo, 1s. Beeton’s Investing Money with Safety and Profit, 
1s. Beeton’s Fact, Fiction, History, and Adventure, 8vo, 
price 5s., 40 Page-Engravings, 120 Wood Engravings. Palestine: 
Its Holy Sites and Sacred Story, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co.—Aunt Louisa’s New Books: 
Household Pets, The Hare and the Tortoise, Hey-Diddle-Diddle, 
World-Wide Fables, demy 4to, 1s.; mounted on linen, 2s. 
Aunt Louisa’s Home Companion, demy 4to, 5s.; mounted on 
linen, 10s. 6d. Picciola; or, The Prison Flower, by X. B. Sain- 
tine, with illustrations, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. The Burtons of Bur- 
ton Hall, by the Hon. Mrs. Greene, illustrations, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
Daddy Dick, by Mary E. Bromfield, demy 18mo, 9d. Naughty 
Nix; or, The Vain Kitten, demy 18mo, gd. Eliza Cook’s Poems, 
new editions: The Chandos Poet’s Edition, eight steel plates and 
portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.; morocco elegant, 15s. The Popular 
Poets’ Edition, eight wood engravings and portraits,crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. The Chandos Classics Edition, crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d., or cloth, 2s. 


Other lists of Publisher’s announcements, which are too late for publica- 
tion in this number, will be continued in No, 3. 
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The Illustrated Review. 





MESSRS. MOXON’S ‘AUTUMN: LIST. 





CHOICE AND STANDARD Ww ORKS. 


TH! HAYDN SERIES OF MANUALS. 





Ri DICTIONARY OF DATES, 13th 
Edition. 
ITH SUPPLEMENT, Corrected to 


October, 1870. 


2. UNIVERSAL INDEX OF BIO- 
GRAPHY, Fifth Thousand. 


3- A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 














eo D by th the Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, 


ILL be found the best Guide to the 


best Book. 


4 A ~ DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE. 


ey Otte D byG. FARRER -RODWELL, F.C.S. 





fe ASISTE D “by” a Staff of Distinguished 


Contributors. 





\ ILL be found to contain the very latest 
Information. S ue As 
PPHE SUPPLEMENT to HAYDN’S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
DEINGa Summary ofthe World’s History, 
1868-70. 


Sos separately it in n paper Ww rapper, Price 








THE HAYDN SERIES is sold as 


under :— 





LOTH, 18s.; half calf, 21s. 6d.; calf, 


248.5 ; morocco, a 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 1870. 


A SELECTION OF POEMS by 
THOMAS F HOOD. 





7ITH 23 ‘Engraving ys on ‘steel, after 
Birker Foster. 


A. REALLY exquisite volume, Price 218. 


THE POEN MS OF WORDSWORTH. _ 


pitus TRATED by Artistic E tchings, by 


Epwin Epwarps. 


ae ‘the style of HAMILTON and -SEYMOUR 


Hapyn. Pri rice 21s. 








[ LLUSTRATED | by. Artistic Etchings, by by 


Epwin Epwarps, 


ee the style of HAMILTON and SEYMOUR 


Hapyy. Price ats. 


_ MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. 
FL -GANT cloth, Price 3s. 6d. per V olume. 


THE large pay paper yer Library E dition, 7s. 6d. 
_* per Volume. 


Be Edited an and ’Prefaced ‘by WwW. M M. 


Rossetti. 








Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
Contents :— 


1. THE LANDLORD OF “ THE SUN.” 
By Witttam Gitpert, author of 

** Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c 
Chap. XVIII. ‘The Two Friends. 


XIX. Mrs, Jordan's arrival in England. 
2. ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


3. A MODERN VENDETTA. 


CasHuet Hory. 


By Mrs. 
4. THE PRUSSIAN VICTORY AT LEU- 
THEN, 1757. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, M.A. 


5. JACK’S AUNT’S 
STICK, By Tom Hoop. 


6. LETTERS FROM 


late Hon. Emity Even. 


INDIA. 


7. MRS. GREENHOW. 
8. THE SIEGE OF STRASBURG. By 











an Eye-Witness, 


9g. HIS BROTHER’ S KEEPER. By the | 
author of “ Cut Adrift,” “A Tangled Skein,” &c 
Chap. V. to VIII. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-Street. 





BEMROSE AND SONS’ LIST. 


In Small gto., sent bent in cloth gilt, price ss. ; gilt 


ARMADUKE “ME RRY, THE MID- 
SHIPMAN. By W. H. G. Krncston, author of 
“Peter the Whaler,” &c. With numerous illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, weg 4 bound in an extra ;ilt gilt 


or’ ice 10s. 
NNALS or RIST’S S HOSPI TAL, 
From its A...& on to the present time and of the 
original Conventual Church of the Grey Friars. B 
Buve. Illustrated with Six full-page Photographs fa 
Building, taken expressly for this work by V. Blanchard. 


Royal 1/mo., cloth elegant, - 5s. ; gilt a *7 Ol 6d. 


SHORT STORIE FOR OUNG 
PEOPLE. By Mrs. F. MARSHALL mh. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCRAP ALBUM: 
Twenty-four beautiful Lithographic Designs in elegan 
cloth case, gilt edges, royal 4to., 24 leaves, 12s. 6d. Forty 
eight designs, 21s. 
HOTOGRAPHIC SCRAP ALBUM. 
: Second series. Twenty-four leaves, 12s. 6d. ; forty- 
eight leaves, ats. 
Demy 4to, auaiuedy bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


rice 128 
HOICE GEMS FROM THE OLD 
MASTERS. Being a Selection of One Hundred 


Engravings from the most eminent Masters, 


Fourth Edition. Demy 4to., neatly bound in cloth, price ss. 
RET CUTTING AND PERFORATED 
CARVING. By W. Bemross, Jun., Author of 
“ Manual of Wood C. arving.”’ With Practical Instructions, 
and Fifty-four Designs suitable for every description of use 
ful and ornamental articles of furniture and ornament. 


Ninth Edition, crown 4to., cloth elegant price ss. 
A MANUAL OF WOOD CARVING; 
With Practical Instructions for Learners of the Art, 
and original and selected designs. By W. Bemrosr, Jun., 
With an Introduction by Lewettyn Jewrrr, F.S.A. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


“ De Profundis,” 


FLAT-CANDLE- 


By the 








21 Paternoster-row, London ; and Derby. 


MESSRS. 3. MOXON’ 8 AUTUMN LIST, 





‘ . RON. 


oi eee “LLOW. 








346001 1 
7 W oORDSwoRTH. 





5. GHELLEY. 


6. _— 


At Illustrated or on ‘Steel and W ood. 








A tsoin moroccoantique, 7s. .6d., 


extra, Tos. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME BY Mr. oa 
FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


[J CONE, a Tras gedy, Price 6s., Cloth. 


____ GUSTAVE DORE'S WORKS. 


fhe: only En; gravings on ~ Steel after 
Dore’s Drawings 








I. ENNYSON’S ELAINE, 9 Plates, 


Price 21s. 
2. "PENNYSON’S ENID, 9 Plates, 
Price 21s 
a ne VIVIEN, 9 Pilates, 
Price 25s ; 
4. ENNYSON’ S GUINEVERE, 9 


Plates, Pric e 255. 


IVIEN AND -GUINEVERE, in 
~*~ VV t vol hy. 





6. "-T} HE FOUR IDYLLS, in 1 superd 


vo 


ITH Grand Allegorical F rontispiece, 


Price 73s. 6d 
7 HOMAS HOOD AND “GUSTAVE 
DORE, 9 Plates, Price 21s 
ISS KILMANSEGG, by Tuomas 
Hoop. 


]ELUSTRATED by THOMAS SECCOMBE. 





[N elegant cl elegant cloth, Price 21s., Plain Proofs 
42s. - 


RTISTS’ "Proofs, | super ‘royal 4to (only 


50 printed), 210s. 


THE ANGLICAN MYSTERIES OF 


) EVEALED in the Stirring Adventures 


of 


CAPTAIN’ MARS and his Two Friends, 


ey URSSCRIBBL EY and DAUBI 


[® super royal 4to, Price 21s. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 
_WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. _ 


I’ 6 Elegant Vols., foolscap 8vo, Pric® 


* __ 3°. 





ACH Volume contains a Choice Engray- 
ing on Steel, 


morocco | 
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Just Published, 
HE COSTUMES OF ALL NA- 


TIONS, from the Beginning of History to the roth 
Century. By A Kretschmer, Costumier to the ; | heatre 
Royal, Berlin, and Dr. C. Rohrbach, Gotha. ' trated 
with 100 Coloured Plates, containing more thai 2,000 . 
jects of Costumes, Implements, Furniture, Crnaments, 
&c., &c., of all Countries and of all Periods. 4, .cun 
in calf, gilt, £10 10s. 

The work suggests itself at once as being invaluable to 
historians, artists, managers of theatres, and amateurs. The 
book begins with a history on the origin of costume, 
fashions, &c., and is divided into antiquities, middle ages, 
and modern times; and in these divisions every civilised 
country on the face of the globe receives its due attention. 
Managers of theatres need no longer be at fault in “‘ mount 
ing” a play or an opera. With such a book artists scarcely 
need drapery or costumes as models. The book is well 
worth the attention of all whom it may concern 


ALERIE DES MARBRES' AN- 
TIQUES DU MUSEE CAMPANA A ROME, 
Sculptures Grecques et Romaines, avec une Introduction et 
un Texte Descriptif, par Henry D’Escamps. With 108 
photographic plates. Folio. £9 
“It will be remembered how, some years ago, the famous 
collection of the Marquis of Campana, after having been 
within our own grasp, was finally divided between Russia 
and France. We cannot help a certain pang as often as we 
enter that magnificent Campana room in the Louvre, and 
we plead guilty to a similar feeling of ‘regrets éternels’ 
while we are passing in review the magnificent semblances 
before us, the originais of which now mostly fill the St 
Petersburg Museum. The choicest objects of that choice 
gallery by turns delight our cyes in these hundred and 
eight splendidly executed photographic plates. These are 
accompanied by a learned commentary and introduction by 
M. d’Escamps, the distinguished archzologist. A more 
delightful way of studying Ancient Art, Archxology, An- 
tiquities, and History, than turning over these plates, we 
scarcely know. We certainly know of few more splendid 
recent works of art in the shape of books than this.”—/ad/ 
Mall Gazette. 


UES D’ATHENES ET DE SES 
MONUMENTS. Photographiées d'aprés nature 
By Henry Beck. With 52 Plates. Oblong fol., cloth. £10 
These magnificent views have met with the greatest ad 
miration by all friends of art and archxology on the Con 
tinent. The plates have been executed with the highest 
finish, and the work is altogether unique in its way. 
A better souvenir of Athens, for all those who have 
visited this classical soil, cannot be imagined, apart from its 
archxological value. 


EW ZEALAND: Its Physical Geo- 
' graphy, Geology, and Natural History, with 
special reference to the results of Government expeditions 
in the Provinces of Auckland and Nelson By F 
Hochstetter. Translated from the German original by E 
Sauter. With woodcuts, chromo-lithographs and maps 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. £1 ss. } 
. “Tt should be purchased and studied by all who take any 
interest in that most attractive British colony, which is 
assuredly destined to become one of the most important 
countries of the southern hemisphere. It is illustrated with 
two maps, seven coloured plates, and ten page engravings, 
besides nearly a hundred smaller wood« uts."—/d/ustrated 
London News. 

“The thanks of the public are due to the General As- 
sembly of New Zealand for the act of liberality which has 
authorised the publication by Professor Hochstette r, in an 
English dress, of his valuable and ¢ xhaustive report upon 
the geography, geology, and natural history of that island 
group. The execution of the work is altogether worthy of 
the liberal spiritin which the undertaking was conceived 
The volume is handsome, not to say sumptuous, in aspect.” 

Saturday Review, : 

Asner & Co., 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Settee 


‘THE SWEETLAND CREEK GOLD 
n... MINES (California) have regularly paid, since the 
Incorporation of the Company, dividends at the rate of 20 
per cent ~ annum, and the shares can now be bought at 
£3 Per — = Chairman of the Company is well 
Pees having brought out the VAN MINE and CHI 
VERTON MINE, the two richest mines in England. Full 
ferticulars can be obtained by applying to Mr. C. FRASER, 
Ec” Great Winchester-street, Old Broad street, London, 









COLLEGE and 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

STRANRAER PLace, Maipa Var, W. 

Principal : Mr. BARKER, M.C.P 
Pupils cafefully instructed in all the 


L branches of a liberal 
Diet unlimited. 


Terms moderate and inclusive 


ducation, 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


S. W. PARTRIDGE AND CO. ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, (Z/M//7£ZD.) 
OTTAGE READINGS IN GENESIS. | LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY.—1o7th Year 


Second Edition. By the Author of “Cottage! 7% Zarvest Circulating Library of scparat ; 
Readings in Exodus.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ad i saeiliiiio _—— . asi. ™ 


\ HAT SHALL MY SON BE? Hints 


to Parents on the choice of a Profession or ‘Trade, THE NEW BOOK SEASON 


and Counsels to Young men on their entrance into active All the NEW BOOKS (English, French, Italias 

life. Illustrated by Anecdotes and Maxims of Distin- | German) are placed freely in circulation in large numb 

guished Men. Also, a Copius Appendix of Examination | mediately they appear, and an ample supply is kept in 

Papers, and other practical information. By Francis Dave- readiness for Subscribers of all rates. 

nant, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. SU yo * of ‘Iwo, Three, and Four Guineas } 
rr _ 7 ~ PTT ,}annum are supplied on a specially liberal ale i 

pMTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY | Country, and ye Mle the Suburbs there is a | 
OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. Joseph Baylee, D.D., | Delivery and Exchange of Books within Six Miles fi 














ate Principal of St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead. Second 
JEdition. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, ars. 
CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS IN THE COUNTRY 


' HE PEERAGE OF POVERTY | Riacsiines of Wien Ginens Gen Wont an Titen tel 
| 


Library. 


_or, Learners and Workers in Fields, Farms, and | the Half-Year obtain their Exchanges of Books upon t 
Factories. By E. Paxton Hood, Author of “ Self Forma highly favourable terms, which, from the INCREASED 
tion,” ‘‘ Blind Amos,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d NUMBER of VOLU MES allowed, are also very advan 


HE ROYAL MERCHANT; or, Events | geous for Book Clubs in London as in the Country, or for 
in the days of Sir Thomas Gresham, Knight, as | PUBLIC OT TBRARIES 4 4 1 N Str l 1 1 St 
narrated in the Diary of Ernest Verner, Whilom his Page | . ih : “ (pe gery 0 
. , . | entitled to a discount of 10 per cent., and are furnished wit! 
and Secretary, during the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth 8o Volumes at a time of the Newest Works for 25 Guinea 


By W. H. G. Kingston, Esq., Author of “ The Martyrs of | 
Brentwood,” &c. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d 
ECTURESON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE 
TO THE EPHESIANS. By the Rev. William | TR DE TERMS 
Graham, D.D., Bonn, Prussia, Author of “‘ On Spiritualising | TRADE TERMS 
Scripture,” “‘ The Spirit of Love,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, | and Monthly Lists of Books of both Classes. 
> = e ee q : New Subscriptions are entered Daily 
ICK TRACY, the Irish Scripture 
Reader. With Engravings. Twelfth Thousand 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


e DOOLAN, the Irish Emigrant : 

being a Full and Particular Account of his Reasons 
for Emigrating—His Passage across the Atlantic—His 
Arrival in New York—His brief Sojourn in the United 


| the Year 

| NOTICE.—Booksellers are especially invited, in t 
| Own interest, to apply for the peculiarly favourable 

| 


BARGAINS IN MODERN BOOKS. 


Later Additions and further Reductions are to be foun 
in the last edition of the MONTHLY SALE CATALOGU} 
containing more than ‘Twelve Hundred different Work 

The Bound Books are unige as Pre and (as no pr 
is sought on the binding) they are also the most moderat 


sents 


States, and his further Emigration to Canada. By the | price. 
Author of “‘ Mick Tracy.” With Frontispiece. Second All Prospectuses of Terms and Lists of Books are post 
Edition. 3s. 6d. free by 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, General Man ger, 
1s, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
CITY OF FICE—29, CHEAPSIDE, EA 


(Full Catalogues post-feee for One Stamp.) 
S. W. Partrivce & Co., 9, Paternoster-row 





ery CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, 

A Family Magazine Third Series enlarged 
Commenced January, 1870, en in monthly parts, 
price sixpence. Half Yearly Vols., cloth, 4s. each. 


ANNUALLY. 








PUBLISHED 
The most complete Manual of Devotion ever issued 

HE CHURCHMAN’S GUIDE TO 

FAITH AND PIETY. A Manual of Instruction 

and Devotion. Compiled by R_ B Tenth Thousand, 
revised. In one vol., cloth, 4s. 6d. ; two vols , cloth, 5s. 

One Shilling each w 

ACRED ALLEGORIES OF CHRIS- 

X TIAN LIFE AND DEATH. By the late Rev. E 

Monro, M.A. 
Tue Dark River. 


DEBRETT’S ILLUSTRATED 


PBERACE. BARONETAGE, KNIGHT- 
AGE, and TITLES OF COURTESY, 


Will be Ready JANUARY e2sth, 1871 

Tue Revecrers, & “_— : 

Tue Vast Army Tue Journey Home 

Tue ComBATANTS Tue Dark Movunrain 
A Fine Paper Edition of the Allegories complete in one 


Price 17s. 6d., 


each complete in themselves, 9s. ¢ 


Or, in Two Vols., 


vol. 7s. 6d. cloth ; 12s. Morocco. In two vols. cloth, 4s each 
hh Sa ee ee & 
“TTHE WEDDING GIFT. A _ Devo- 

tional Manual for the Married, or those intending to *  Chcniiinn: alt Waitin 
Marry. By the Rev. W. HevGare, M.A. Second edi Also, with Opening of I ane, 


EBRETT’S ILLUSTRATED HOUSI 
OF COMMONS’ JUDICIAL BENCH, 


tion, revised and enlarged. Elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 
and gilt edges, 3) ri aie 

YELECTIONS, NEW AND _ OLD. 
& With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bisnor 
or WiNCcHESTER. Fcap. 8vo, antique cloth, 4s. 6d 


FOR 1871. 


Will Shortly be Published 


MYSELF. Second edition, 16mo, 2s. 6d., with Price 
Twelve Engravings. nok os 
“The author may be said to have accomplished, in a | OGS: Their Whims, Instincts, and 
small way, a literary feat, for she has succeeded in making D ceates . a P — 
stories in words of three and four letters both original and Peculiarities 
amusing to her infant readers.” —Churchman's Companion With Reminiscences of “‘ Dog Shows,” 
COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS ; | lial Aaa 
from Primitive and Medieval Writers. By the late 
Rev. J. M. Neare, D.D. Vol I. Second edition. Post | _ _—- 
Svo. 10s. 6¢ | 
Vol. Il. completed by the Rev. R. F. Lirriepace, Cloth Gilt, xs. 6d 
LL.D. Post 8vo, 1os. 6d. | Sa Oh ela : — 
oe __ EBRETT’S TITLED MEN for 1570, 
COMMENTARY ON THE SONG ma 
OF SONGS From Ancient and Medizval 
Sources. By R. F. Lirrievare, LL.D., D.C.L. 12mo, | 


antique cloth, price 7s. | ; ’ 
London: J. Masters, 78, New Bond Street | Desretr's Orrice: 65, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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THIS DAY. PARTI. 2s. BEAUTIFULLY 


A NEW HISTORY O 
BY M. GUIZOT. 





ILLUSTRATED. 


KF FRANCE 





LONDON: SAMPSON, LOW, & Co., 188, 


Fust published, price 6d., post free, or to the Colonies, 15., 

OUR CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY, 
comprising a selection of the best LrisrARY Epitions or STANDARD 
Works dy the best English Authors, mostlyin CALF, RUSSIA, 0 MOROCCO 
BINDINGS, on Sale at very moderate prices, by H. SOTHERAN and Co. 
(late Willis and Sotheran), New and Second-hand Booksellers, 136, 
Strand (next Waterloo Bridge), London. 





TO EXECUTORS AND SELLERS OF LIBRARIES. 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., who have for many years becn widely 


known as the most extensive Purchasers and Sellers of Books of every! 


class in London, beg to inform Executors or Gentlemen having for sale 
LIBRARIES OF BOOKS, either large or small, that they are 
veady at all times to give the HIGHEST PRICE for them, or to 
EXCHANGE the same for others. They also value Libraries for 
Probate, either in Town or Country. 





NISSEN, PARKER, AND ARNOLD, 


43,5 MARK LANE, LONDON, 
ENGRAVERS, 





Manufacturing and Exporting Stationers, 
FOR BANKERS, MERCHANTS, & PUBLIC COMPANIES. 





W. E. HOARE, 
IM PROVED SOLDERING FLUID MANUFACTURER. PREPARED EXPRESSLY TO 
PREVENT OXIDATION IN TINNING, SOLDERING, GALVANIZING & DIPPING. 
The great advantages are :— 

1st.—It keeps the Soldering Irons Clean, and causes them to work freely ; thereby much time is saved. 

and.—It causes the Solder to flow freely, and adhere strongly to the Metal; thereby the work is stronger and 
neater, saving at least one-third of Solder. 

grd.—It prevents Oxidation, and bright work from discolouring, 

4th.—The Soldering a is much cheaper than the Muriatic Acid and Zinc now in use, with its many disadvan- 
tages known to the practical man. : 

aS , : nme, 25; per gallon, delivered free to any part of London. 
12, TRAFALGAR STREET, WALWORTH, S.E. (Late 5, Grocer’s Hall Court, E,C.) 


FLEET STREET. 


Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL CAZETTE. 
A Weekly illustrated Fournal of Horticulture and 
Agriculture. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE FIVEPENCE, FREE BY 
POST, FIVEPENCE HALFPENNY, 


most important of all the periodicals devoted to Hortici- 
ture and Agriculture, either in this country or abroad. 
ITS PROMINENT FEATURES ARE 
Original Articles on all matters connected with Horn 
CULTURE and AGRICULTURE. 
| ‘The principles of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE Puysiotog 
| of Botany, and of Natura History, are explained. 
| The fullest information is supplied as to improved method 
| of Culture, New Implements, and on all points connected 
with the cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c. ; tk 
Management of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods 
| or Stock ; the details of Field Cultivation ; the practice d 
| Drainage and Irrigation, the Veterinary Art, Road Making 
| the keeping of Bees, Poultry, &c. ; the Construction, Mair 
| tenance, Heating, and Ventilation of all Garden or Fam 
Buildings ; in short, on all matters connected with the 
| 








‘ 
| 


Practice of Horticulture, Agriculture, Forestry, Fruit 
| Culture, and Rural Economy generally 

Descriptions of New Plants, Fruits, &c. 
| > . m . a 

Reports of all important Metropolitan and Provinad 
| Exhibitions, Societies, Lectures, &c., likely to be interesting 
| to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist. 


| Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 


and interesting information 
Reviews of Books, English and Foreign, whose subject 
| come within the scope of the Journal, 
| Garden and Farm Memoranda, containing Notices of such 
| Gardens, Farms,'or Estates, as are likely to furnish matenab 
for the information of the reader. 

Calendar of Weekly operations, as well as Notes fe 
Amateurs, suppling —_ & suggestions to Practical Gar 
deners and others. 

Notices to Correspondents, including Replies to Questions 
such replies being given by men of the highest reputatin 
jn their respective departments. ; 

Foreign Correspondence, which, owing to the extensive 
circulation of the “‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ant 

| AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE” abroad and _ in the 
| Colonies, forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal, 
| 








Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classe 

of readers, and with so large a circulation, not only in Grea 

Britain but on the Continent, in India, and the varow 

Colonies, the “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ant 

AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE” affords an unusually 

good medium for Advertisers of all articles used by persos 
interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country Pursuits. 

Publishing Office and Office for Advertisements, 


| 42, WELLINGTON STREET, Covent Garven, W.C. 


The Weekly Markets for Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattk, § 


Home Correspondence, containing a vast amount of varied § 





' 


| 


Established in 1841 by the late Professor Lindley, inc fF 
junction with Sir Joseph Paxton and other leading Hortical | 
turists, the “‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRI. | 
CULTURAL GAZETTE ” continues to be the dargest and J 
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The Illustrated Review. 





EW WORKS. 





THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
Occasional Corr ndent of The Times. 


Crown 8vo, 


O* 


DIVINA COMMEDIA OF 
DANTE 

Translated into English Verse, 

RD, M.A., 


Exeter 





T HE 


By JAMES Fe 
Prebendary of 


Crown 8vo, 12s 





FS54¥5 OF AN OPTIMIST. 
By Joun Wittiam Kave. 


Crown 8vo. 





HURCH DESIGN FOR CONGRE- 
GATIONS : Its Developments and Possibilities. 
By James Cunitt, Architect. 
19 Plates. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





OURNEYSIN CHINA, MANCHURIA, 


and EASTERN MONGOLIA, with some account of | in criticism. . . . 


Corea. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER WiLttamson. B.A. 
Illustrations and Maps, 
2vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 





LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPH 
MAZZINI. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Vol. 6. 


——  —- -— > — —__— 


NEW NOVELS. 





I 
SIREN. 
By T. Apo_rnus Tro.vore, 
Author of “‘ The Garstangs of Garstang Grange,” &c. 
3 vols. 
If 


AGAINST TIME. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


(Reprinted from the “‘ Cornhill Magazine.”) 








3 vols. 
III. 
MONG STRANGERS: An Autibio- 
graphy 
Edited by E. S. Mate. 
i vol. 
IV 


"CIX MONTHS HENCE.” Being 
Passages from the Life ef Maria (wee) Secretan. 


[Shortly.] 


Satu, Evpex & Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 





CO."S NEW 


MESSRS. STRAHAN AND 
PUBLICATIONS, 


_——, 


| 
~ . - 
PASSAGES FROM THE ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS OF NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. Two Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 

“* At a time when the din of war is sounding in our ears, 
| when there is universal excitement and impatience of all 
| news which is six hours old, it is pleasant to turn aside from 
this feverishness to the pleasant repose of the ‘ English Note- 
Books.’ To drop The 7imes and its latest telegrams and 
to pick up one of these volumes is to find somewhat of the 
same relief that Hawthorne himself so eagerly and constantly 
| sought, when he turned aside from the noise of London into 

St. Paul's Cathedral or into some quiet court of law.”— 
| Saturday Review. 


N EDITOR’S TALES, By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 12s. 


“* A delightful book, and worthy of the author's reputa- 
tion.” —Sunday Times. 


HE BOOK OF ORM. By RoBERT 
} Bucuanan, Author of “ London Poems,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“Wonderfully fine in workmanship, and entitled to the 
serious study ol eden who really care for poetry. . . . 
Some of the work is of its kind as high as any the world has 
yet seen,” —/dlustrated Times. 


INX’S BABY; his Birth and other 


Misfortunes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


| PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT HARDWIC KE, 


MEDICAL & GENERAL PUBLISHER, 


192, PICCADILLY, W. 


1s. 6d. monthly ; annual subscription, 15s 


HE MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL 
| . JOURNAL.—Transactions of the Royal Micro 
| Scopica’ Society and Record of Histological Research at 


| Home and Abroad. Illustrated. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly 


| 

| 4d. monthly ; yearly, post-free, 5s. 
HARPWICKE'S SCIENCE GOSSIP; 

| & an Illustrated Medium of Interchange and Gossip 

for Students and Lovers of Nature. 

Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 





London : 


{ Quarterly, 2s. 6d. ; annual subscription, 10 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
A Quarterly Summary of Scientific Progress and 
Miscellany of Instructive Articles on Scientific Subjects by 


“The legitimate province of humour in the treatment of | the best writers of the day, and beautifully illustrated. 


the saddest and most perplexing problems of social and 
political philosophy is one of the most debatable questions 


| blem is the truest and profoundest humorist, and the un- 
| known author of ‘Ginx'’s Baby’ has made good his claim to 
| be ranked as such.”—Westminster Review. 


EROES OF HEBREW HISTORY. 
| By Samvuet Wi.eerrorce, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester. Second Edition, post 8vo, gs. 
| “Dr. Wilberforce presents Old Testament story with such 
force and vigour, in a style so clear and adorned with such 
| rich but chaste ornament, that while his high and unyield- 
| ing orthodoxy will delight all High Churchmen, his render- 
| ing of Scripture History will be accepted by the veriest 
| sceptic as a rare intellectual treat.— 7imes. 


ELIGIOUS LIFE IN GERMANY 
DURING THE WARS OF INDEPENDENCE 
| In a series of Historical and Biographical Sketches. 
Wiruram Baur. Two Vols., post 8vo, 16s. 

“ There is hardly a sketch in the whole wotk but is an 
educationto read. . . T 
in which few readers will fail to take delight.”—A theneeum. 


IBLICAL STUDIES. By the Rev. E. 
H. Prumprre, M.A, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** An admirable specimen of what Biblical exegesis ought 
| to be, and of the interest with which it may be invested by 
one who is thoroughly master of his materials.”—Literary 
World. 


ELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENG- 
LAND. From the Reformation to the end of last 
century : a Contribution to the History of Theology. B 
the Rev. Joun Hunt, Author of “Essay on Pantheism,” 
&c. Vol. I, demy 8vo, 16s. 
** We anticipate the remaining portions of the work with 
satisfaction, and thank Mr. Hunt for a valuable addition to 
the history of English thought.”—Zritish Quarterly Re- 


view. 


MEMORIALS OF CHARLES PARRY, 
| Commander, Royal i. By his brother, the 
| Right Rev. Epwarp Parry, D.D., Bishop Suffragan of 
| Dover. Small 8vo, 5s. 

“Tt 
! v c 
PEASANT LIFE. 
Villagers and Field-Labourers in Glenaldie. 

and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 
| ‘* For graphic portraiture, dramaticclearness, and intense 
realism of manner this velume stands almost by itself.”— 

Contemporary Review. 


M ISCELLANIES, from the Oxford Ser- 
mons and other writings of Joun Henry Newman, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








ve 


Being Sketches of the 


New 


| D.D. 


He who solves this practical pro- | 


By | 


he book is full of a tich humanity, | 


ought to find a place in every young officer’s outfit.” 
ord. 


| 


| London; Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


ULL PARTICULARS of the above 
PERIODICALS in NEW CATALOGUE, which 
can be had on application. 
London; ROBERT HARDWICKE, publisher, 
192, Piccadilly, W. 











THE ART JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF 


|THE FINE ARTS, THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS, AND 
THE ARTS OF DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE, 
Edited by S. C. Hatt, Esq., F.S.A, 


Lilustrated with Numerous Engravings on Steel and 


5 ced 
Wood. 

Monthly Parts . 2s. 6d. 

Yearly Volumes , £1 11s. 6d, 


THE ART JOURNAL has now been before the public 
for many years, and has contributed not a little, as the con- 
ductors fondly hope, towards the development of the now 
wide-spread, and still increasing, improved national taste 
| and love for Art. In its volumes will be found a very com 
| plete record of the progress of Fine Art, both at home and 
| abroad, as well as numerous critical, historical, biographical, 
and practical papers, by thoroughly competent writers in 
every department of Art and its application. 





The Illustrations on Steel, of which at least two, and 
mostly three, have been given every month, consist of re- 
presentations of the finest specimens of painting and sculp- 
| ture, engraved by distinguished English engravers. They 
| include selections from Her Majesty's Collection of Pictures, 
| the Vernon Gallery, the National Gallery, the Turner Col 
| lection, and most of the Private Collections of Modern 
| English Pictures in the country. Every number contains 
| numerous woodcuts of a high order of excellence, from 
| original designs, and engraved by leading wood engravers, 
| illustrating the various topics discussed. No expense or 
| pains have been spared to render the ART JOURNAL every 
way deserving of public support; and the very cordial re 
sponse on the part of the English Public has not only 
justified the confidence of the Editors and Publishers, but 


| 


“The book exhibits Newman fully—gives the cream of | has incited them to new and increased efforts, 


his best endeavours—presents the man so worthy of being 
| intimately known by every reader, so to speak, in minia- 
| ture, sweetly cut, with features ‘ diminished, not distorted.’” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Srrauan & Co., 56, Ludgate Hill, London. 


| — 
VIRTUE & CO., 
CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE, LONDON, 
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CHEAP REMAINDER BOOKS. 
New, in Cloth. 


WEDGWwooD (Josiah) The Life of, the 
celebrated Potter, from his Private Correspondence 
and Family Papers, and other Sources, by Eliza Meteyard, 
4 illustrated with beautiful engravings, 2 vols., 8vo, 
ound in gilt cloth (pub. £2 2s.) 18s. Hurst and Blackett. 

The author has devoted her whole mind and energy to 
her subject, and has achieved a work not less creditable to 
herself than it its indispensable to all who wish to know any- 
thing about English ceramic art and its great inventor. The 
volumes are marvels of decorative and typographical skill.” 
—Saturday Review. 


TEINMETZ’S (Andrew) Romance of 


Duelling in all Times and Countries. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d., (pub. 21s.) by post 7s. 6d. 1868 
ATERTON’S (Chas.) Essays on 


Natural History, third series, with a Continuation 
of the Autobiography. ine portrait of the Author. 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. (pub. 6s.) by post 2s. 4d. 1858 


[_ONDON (Old), being Papers readat the 
London Congress (July 1866), of the Archzxological 


Institute of Great Britain — Ireland. Very numerous 


cuts. 8vo, cloth, 5s. (pub. 12s.) 1867 
The Papers nnd are by the following well-known gentle- 
ry :—Beresford-Ho; NLP. ; Dean Stanley; G. T. Clark ; 
3. Scott ; Prof. estmacott ; E. Foss; J. Burtt; Rev. 
Green ; and G. Scharf. 


N ELSON (Lord) Memoirs of the Life of, 
by T. J. Pettegrew. With Portraits, Plan, and Fac- 
similes of! Autographs. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth (pub. 36s.) 6s. 6d. 


N ICHOLAS’S (Dr. Thomas) The Pedi- 
gree of the English People, an Argument, Historical 
and Scientific, on English Ethnology, showing the Progress 
of Race- Amalgamation i in Britain from the Earliest Times, 
with especial reference to the Incorporation of the Celtic 
Aborigines. Second edition. Thick 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. 
1868 


16s. ). 
HOMS } -) Early English Prose 
—,! AR iographical and Historical Intro- 
ductions. 3 vols., crown 8vo, half leather, Roxburgh style, 
gilt top Goub 275. ) 10s. 6d. 


° | ‘ILLEY (H. A.) Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia, in 1861-63. Plates. Post 8vo, cloth 
a ros. 6d.) 2s. (by post 2s. 6d.). 186, 


IMBS’S (John) English Eccentrics and 
Eccentricities. 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth (pub. 21s.) 7s 
(by post 7s. rod.). 1866 
IMBS’S (John) Londonand Westminster, 
City and Suburb, Strange F vents, Characteristics and | 
Changes of Metropolitan Life. 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth (pub. | 
218.) 78. (per post 8s. ). 186 
EWINS’S (Wm.) History of Banks for| 
Savings in Great Britain and Ireland, including a 
full account of the Origin and Progress of Mr. Gladstone's | 
Financial Measures for Post-Office Banks, Government 
Annuities, and Government Life Insurance. 8vo, cloth, new, 
3s. (by post 3s. 6d.). N.D. 
LINGARD'S History of England, from 
the Invasion by the Normans to the reign of William 
and Mary. 6th and revised edition. 10 vols., 
post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 6d. (pub. £1 153.) 1855 


HUGHES'S (Rev. T. S.) History of 
England, in continuation of Hume and Smollett, 
from the Accession of George III., 1760, to the Accession of 


wed Plates. 





Quecn Victoria, 1837, with Notes, Corrections, &c., with a | 
Preliminary Essay. Fine Portrait. 7 vols., 8vo, cloth, 18s. | 
(pub. £3 13s. 6d.). 1855 | 


OUTHEY (Robert) Selections from his | 
Letters, edited by J. W. Warter. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth (pub. £2 5s.) 6s. dy post 8s.) 1856 | 


PIRITUAL PHILOSOP HY, founded on | 
» the Teachings of the late = Tay lor Coleridge, by | 
Green. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth (pub. 24s.) 7s. 6d. Macmillan, | 
186s. 


GANDFORD (J. L.) and Townsend’s 
. (M.) Great Governing Families of England. 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, map, 7s. 6d. (pub. 24s.) 1865 
I'reats of the following families:—The Perci x Greys of 
Howick, Lowthers, Vanes or Fanes, Stanleys, Grosvenors, | 
Fitzwilliams, Cavendishes, Bentincks, Clintons, Stanhopes, | 
Talbots, Manners, Cecils, ‘and eighteen others. | 


AYER’S (Capt.) History of Gibraltar and 

of its Political Relation to Events in Europe, with 
Original and Unpublished Letters from Prince of Hesse, Sir | 
Geo. Eliott, the Duc de Crillon, Lord Nelson, &c., also an | 
account of the Fourteen Sieges the Rock has susts ained 
since it became a Fortress. Frontispiece and Map. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. (pub. 15s.) by post 4s. 8d. 1862 


Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, London. | 
N.B.— Catalogues Published Monthly, and sent post-/ree. 








one draught. 
| 


THIRD EDITION 
OF 
WILKIE COLLINS’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


MAN AND WIFE, 





NOW READY, IN THREE VOLUMES, 


At all the Libraries. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Atheneum. 


* No reader can fail to be interested, 
in the story 


trigue, in a higher degree, perhaps, than any other English 
novelist ; 


than in ‘Man and Wife.” In conclusion, 


commend it to our readers as a sensation novel much 
superior to most sensation novels, not only in conception 


but also in execution.” 


Salurday Review. 


“* We will confess to having taken the book so to speak at 
In spite of certain prejudices produced by 
causes to which we may presently refer, we found it to | 
be too amusing to be laid down unfinished ; 
therefore say explicitly, what we have illustrated by ex 


ample, that ‘ Man and Wife’ is an exceedingly entertaining 


and we may 


book, and that admirers of Mr. Wilkie Collins will probably | 


admit it to be amongst his best performances.” 
Daily News. 


“ The novel exhibits all Mr. Wilkie Collins’s well-known 
ingenuity of construction 


and many of the characters have the force and truth of life.”’ 


Daily Telegraph. 


“* Marked by excellent taste, by all the 
vigour and power of exciting interest, and by that care and 
skill in construction which gives his works the charm of suc 


cessful art.” 
Brighton Herald. 
“*Man and Wife’ will take a high rank 


productions of Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
works of fiction of the present day 


amongst the 


and alsb among the 
It seizes on one of the 
greatest scandals of the age—the marriage laws, or rather 
customs, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and illustrates 
the effects of them in as forcible a way as Smollett did the 


life of English sailors in his times, or as Charles Dickens did 


the treatment which English boys used to receive in cheap 


Yorkshire schools, or English pauper children in metro- 


politan workhouses.” 


F. S. Exis, 33, King Street, Covent Garden 





deeply interested, 
Mr. Collins possesses the art of fixing his | 


reader's attention throughout the whole of a narrative of in- | 


and never has he used his art more successfully 
we strongly re- | 


The dialogue is easy and natural, | 


writer's wonted | 
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| MACMILL. LAN’S GLOBE LIBRARY. 


we 


| Beautifully printed on toned paper, price 3s. 6d. each ip 
cloth. Also kept in various styles of morocco and 
calf binding 





| “A wonderfully cheap and sieht series.” 


Telegraph. @ 
HAKESPEARE’S 
| WORKS. Edited by W. 
Atvis Wricut, M.A. With Glossary. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL 
WORKS. With Biographical and Critical Essay by 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 


Daily 


COMPLETE 
G. Ciark, M.A., and W 


N ORTE D’ARTHUR. § Sir Thomas 
} i Malory’s Book of King Arthur, and of his Noble 
| Knights of the Round Table. The edition of Caxton, re. 


vised for modern us« With an Introduction, Notes, and 


| Index, by Sir Epowarp StRAcHEY 
OBERT BURNS’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. The POEMS, SONGS, and LETTERS 


| Edited with Glossarial Index, and Biographical Memoir, by 


ALEXANDER SMivTH. 4 
“THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
| CRUSOE Edited after the Original Editions, with 
| Biographical Introduction, by Henry KINGSLEY 
LIVER GOLDSMITH’S' MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS. With Biographical Intr- 
| duction by Professor Masson. 


LEXANDER POPE’S' POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Introductory 
Memoir, by Professor Waxp 

4 DMUND SPENCER'S COMPLETE 

WORKS. Edited, with Glossary, by RK. Morris 


*! and Memoir, by J. W 
OHN DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Edited, with a Memoir, Revised Text, and Notes, by 

W. D. Curistiz., M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge 


COWPER and MILTON will shortly follow 


ALES. 


Macmititan & Co., London. 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
‘THE NAME OF JESUS 
} Verses. For the Sick and Le 
Sixth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


1 EART TO HEART. 

Author of “The Old, Old Story.” 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.’ 
| Edition. 1s. 


| "THE EUCHARISTIC PRESENCE. 
Papers on the Doctrine of the English Church By 

an English Presbyter. Complete in one volume, ornamental 
| cloth, crown 8vo., 6s 


HE MIGHTY MYSTERY; or, The 
Joint Action of the Holy Trinity practically and 


devoutly Considered. _By G. W. Mylne. Second Edition 
dSvo., cloth, 2s. 6d 


| 
and _ other 


anly. By C. M.N 





Hyms by the 
“* As in water 
‘Third 


| Feap 
] ISHOP JEWELL ON 
SALONIANS. A New Edition, 

By the Rev. Peter Hall, 


THE THES- 

carefully revised 

and corrected. M.A. Post vo, 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 

| ELPS AND 
Readers : oom practic al cx 

most remarkable Passages in the New 


8vo., cloth, 2s. 


EFLECTED 

of God, los 
Canon Girdlestone. 
VALOUR 


pel in the life 


for Bible 
on 48 of the 
Fcap 


HINTS 
mments 
‘Testament. 


The Image 
Christ. By 


TRUTH; or, 
t in Adam, restored in Jesus 
Feap 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


OF FAITH; or, The 
of Gideon. By George 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


\ TORK AMONG THE LOST. A 
Record of Sixteen Years’ Labour of Love con 
nected with the Albion Hill Home, Brighton. By the 
Author of **Home Thoughts for Mothers, and Mothers, 
Meeting Square 16mo., cloth, with Six I}lustrations, 
| 1s. 6d, 


Rev 


Pc. 


Albert Re 


Rev 


ers. 


London: WittiAmM Macinrosn, 24, Paternoster Row 
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PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK 


AND OTHER WORKS, 


(ALL QUITE NEW AND PERFECT,) 
OFFERED AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 
Pub. Off. at 
 &. ae 
Milman, Dean, inory of the Jews, 3 vols. 15 0 7 
Gibson, Rev. ¢ , Life Among Convicts, 

3 Vos. ° 21 > 2 6 
Stewart, W. J., Footsteps Behind Him , 2010 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, Memoirs of, 

by H. Woodhead, 2 vols. . 20 2 6 
Lytton, Lord Harold, 3 vols., original edi 

tion, scarce ‘ a 6 5s « 
Say and Se: al, by Mis: s Wethe rell . 20 1 0 
Shakspeare ( *handos Classics) ; . ro og 
Countess Dowager, by Julia Tilt . 10 6 1 ¢ 
Whately, Archbishop, Tales of the Genii . 5s 0 » ¢ 
Stowe, Mrs. H. B., Queer Little People : 1o oo 


Waterton, C., 
Mulock, Miss, 


> 


Bread upon the Waters 


Governess’s Life . + 20 ft0 
Old Palace, by Julia Tilt, 2 vols. . 21 0 1 6 
Prison Characters, drawn from life, by a 
Prison Matron, 2 vols. - 2% 0 3 oO 
Disraeli, Rt. Hon. B., Young Duke ro 09 
Henrietta Temple 1 © © 9g 
a in Contarini Fleming 1o og 
= ee Tancred ‘ . 1o o9 
~ = Ixion r < 9 
- . Venetia 1 ¢ > g 
pe a Conningsby 10 094 
° ” a ro og 
. of Alr ees 
a = Vielen Geay - 10 09 
Pardoe, Miss, A Life Struggle, 2 vols.  — «= 1 6 
Metcalfe, Rev. F., Oxonian, in Thele- 
marken, 2 vols. ‘ , - 2 Oo 2 
Thornbury, Walter, Across Country . so 1 € 
Symbols for Church Needlework. Book of ~ 
28plates . ¢es 3 8 
Catlow, A. and M. A., The Chil iren’s Garden 
and what they made of i 36 20 
Geographical Fun, Hudson's ( Jutline M: aps 
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Longfellow, H. W., Courtship of Miles 
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Golden Thoughts from Golden Fountains, 

beautifully illustrated and elegantly 

bound 21 0 Io 6 
Voices of Joy and Thanksgiving, cl th e xtra »¢ es 
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Napoleon IIL, Downfall of, Predicted in 
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Alison's, A History of Europe, 8 vols., 
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THE 


PRIMACY OF ST. PETER; 


A TRANSLATION OF 
CORNELIUS A LAPIDE, 


UPON 
St. MATTHEW xvi. 17 — 19, and St. JOHN xxi, 15 
and 17, 


WITH A PREFACE 


BY 
THOMAS WIMBERLY MOSSMAN, 
B.A., OXON, 
AND 
PRIEST IN THE DIOCESE OF LINCOLN, 


“* Out of Twelve one is chosen, that Unity may be pre- 
served.”—S¢. Cyprian. 
Forty pages 8vo., price Is. ; or post-free for 13 
stamps. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** We cannot too highly praise the spirit of fairness which 
prompted its publication.”—7he Tadéet. 

** This is a curious and interesting pamphlet—put forward 
expressly to show what are the reasons Catholics give for 
their belief in the Divine institution of the Primacy of 
Peter. He thinks he can show that Cornelius & Lapide, 
while defining the Primacy as of Divine Right, in which it 
would seem Mr. Mossman goes with him, does not 
each the doctrine of Papal Infallibility.”—Catholic Opinion. 

“* We quite agree with Mr, Mossman in thinking that it 
may possibly do some good to endeavour to set before 
Anglicans the explanations which Roman Catholics give of 
their own doctrines and practices, on some ‘controverted 
parts.”"—-Church Times. 

“* The thorough honesty and earnestness of purpose which 
distinguish & Lapide as a commentator are known to every- 
body. It is a good idea therefore of Mr. Mossman, to print, 
in an easily accessible form, what such a writer has to say 
on the Roman side for the Primacy of St. Peter. Few, even 
of well-read Anglican clergymen, are really acquainted 
either with what the Roman view is, or by what arguments 
it is supported. In & Lapide they will have these arguments 
put with thorough honesty and fairness. But as Mr, Moss- 
man remarks, if the present Infallibility movement carries 
the day, neither & Lapide’s views nor his arguments will 
any longer be those of the future Roman Communion.”— 
Literary Churchman, 

“We congratulate Mr. Mossman upon his work, 
which we hope to see followed up. From the preface 
of Mr. Mossman we quote the opening words, which 
deserve to become proverbs in England: ‘Among curious 
and interesting things two have often struck me as being 
especially curious and interesting. They are—first, that 
there is no subject de omni scidili upon which the ordinary 
Protestant Englishman thinks himself to be so thoroughly 
well informed and so perfectly at home, as the doctrines, 
practices, and ritual of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
second is, that there is probably nothing in the whole circle 
of things about which the intellect of man is conversant of 
which he really knowssolittle ; and this last remark applies not 
merely to the uneducated, but to persons of cultured minds.” 
—Church Review. 
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MESSRS. BULL, SIMMONS & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Study of Shakespeare, simplified by a new Arrange- 
ment of Reference, 


Now ready, cloth neat, 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE 


TO REMARKABLE PASSAGES IN 
SHAKESPEARE, 
With an Index to each Play 
BY MISS S. BEEVER, 
Author of “‘ The Shakespeare Handbook,” &c. 





SHAKESPEARE, SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Now ready, cloth neat, 1s. 6d. 
ING LEAR; or, The Undutiful Children. 
bearing that name, by Miss S. Beever, author of “ The 


Shakespeare Handbook,” and “‘ The Book of Reference to 
Remarkable Passages in Shakespeare.” 





A Pretty Gift Book appropriate to the Season, 
Now Ready, cheaper edition, paper cover, price 15, ; also a 
superior edition, in embossed cloth, full gilt sides, 
price 2s. 6d., of 


HRISTMAS EVE WITH 


THE SPIRITS ; 


oR, 
THE CANON’S WANDERINGS THROUGH 
WAYS UNKNOWN. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The book is well worth reading, and contains some very 
sound and valuable teaching.” —Churvh Review and Church 
News. 

** The intention of this little Book is to show the unreality 
of many things in the world which are supposed by the 
worldly to be substantial. A certain Anglican Canon, inthe 
course of a night, is conducted by the spirit of his disceased 
Bishop into various scenes, where he sees them as they 
really are. The result is, that he comes forth a wiser and a 
better man. Many of the scenes are described with much 
power.”— The Tadlet. 

“It is full of wholesome satire on those who enter the 
Church as a ‘speculation,’ and so become ministers of mam- 
mon rather than of God. It isneeded in our days of cove- 
tousness.”—7he Rock. 

*** Christmas Eve with the Spirits’ is a very prettily- 
bound little book, elaborately ornamented in gold. Its ap- 
pearance strikes one as being that of a ghost story book for 
the present season, but why Christmas and ghosts are thus 
associated, we are unable to explain. A perusal of its 
contents, however, dissipates this illusion altogether. The 
book contains grave and solemn truths, addressed alike to 
clergy and laity. Its pages show great insight into human 
nature, the scenes they depict being real and life-like. The 
motives of action are ruthlessly laid bare, and the personal 
capmentnns are forcible and striking.” —Huddersfield Chro- 
nicle. 

“We have perused the little work before us with consider- 
able interest, not to say profit. In the first chapter the 
writer introduces himself as Canon of a Cathedral, and 
describes how, during sleep, he is led in imagination to the 
cathedral, where, in the glare of supernatural light, he sees 





A Tale in twelve chapters, taken from the play | 


to the sacred edifice. In this converse the spirits reveal the 
true nature of their lives in contrast to what the world 
| thought of them, and in succeeding chapters a service js 
described in which the Canon hears himself preach a sort of 
Colenso sermon, and imaginary criticisms of it by the hearers 
are reported. Other chapters describe spirit visits to the 
dwellings of those who had attended the cold and negligent 
administrations of the Canon, and who are the worse for 
that negligence. Other scenes of wretchedness and vice, 
and of Christian patience are given, to show the need and 
value of true charity.”— Bradford Observer. 

“Some of the anecdotes are telling and bear a good 
moral ; indeed, the whole work is written for a good pur- 
pose, and to endeavour to counteract some of the evil in the 
world.”—Oa/ford Times. 

“*Tt tells what a ‘ Canon in residence ’ saw on a Christmas 
Eve in a reverie, in the course of which he found himself 
transported to his Cathedral, in the midst of a ghostly 
throng, who crowded its venerable interior. Amongst other 
spirits is that of a departed ‘ Lord Bishop,” who, too late, 
laments that whilst in the flesh he was so ‘ wordly wise’ 
and fond of lucre. Spirits, too, who have handsome monu- 
ments in the building are there, but their real characters, as 
now exposed, are shown to have been sadly at variance with 
those assigned by the epitaphs. The Canon is, in his vision, 
transported to other sceries and places where the lesson of 
Christian charity is enforced. Amongst other things, too, 
he sees the latter end of old Scrooge, and forms an acquain- 
tance with Tiny Tim.”—JZristol Mercury and Western 
Counties Advertiser. 

“This book is one of a more serious turn than those 
already noticed, and treats of the darker side of things. It 
is as well for Englishmen and women to be reminded t 
all is not joy and pleasure even at this season of the year, 
and this book will serve well to recal to their recollection 
the duty of attempting to contribute to the happiness of the 
suffering thousands about them. We heartily commend it.” 
~ Blackburn Advertiser 

“ The book is a series of discoursive essays, all having a 
thoroughly religious and evangelical tone, and will form an 
appropriate book for study by the more devout Christen- 
dom.” — Rochdale Observes 

“* The stories are well told, and the precepts which the 
spirits inculcate are fraught with sound morality, and expose 
the false « olouring too often given to the « haracter and reputa- 
tion of men of wealth and station, who, on their demise, are 
represented as having been possessed of many virtues, and 
whose deaths are deplored publicly by their descendants, 
whilst privately there is the comforting knowledge that the 
dead men’s wealth is their inheritance.’’— Vorkshire Gazette, 

“* A well intentioned little book in a well gilded scarlet 
binding. The ‘Spirits’ are not rappers, but orthodox angels 
who, in a vision, instruct the ‘Canon of the Cathedral’ as 
to the true nature of his duties, by taking him a flight among 
the dwellings of the poor and wretched, and by enabling 
him to overhear the conversation of his parishioners.” —Co- 
ventry Herald and Free Press. 

“This is the title of an exceedingly well got-up little 
book. In tone it is thoroughly religious, and would be ac- 
ceptable in thousands of families at this season of the year, 
or indeed at anytime.” —/Hamfpshire Advertiser and County 
Newspaper. 

“This is one of the most captivating little books of the 
present season. The design of the book is to record the 
vivid realizations of the past, which, at certain epochs of 
time, the mind is compelled to behold. The book is ably 
written and well got-up.”—/pswich Express and Essex and 
Suffolk Mercury. 

“ This work has an aim beyond merely affording an hour's 
pleasant reading.”—Nottingham and Midland Counties 





and holds converse with the spirits of the departed visitants 





Nearly Ready. 
EL VENTIDE ; or, THE LOVE 
TO-DAY AND THE LOVE FOR AYE. 
A NOVEL, 
By Mrs. A. LOCKE, 
Author of “ Influence ; or, The Sisters.” 


3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS upon ‘‘ INFLUENCE.” 


** The story is very readable. It is carefully written, the 
object good and well kept in view, without however being 
pedantic or obtrusive. The observations and the moral in- 
culcated are excellent. The story has the great advantage 
of being well kept in hand, and not allowed to go into dif- 
fuseness. The character of ‘Ethel,’ her girlish love and 





Works in Course of Preparation. 


“ The ability evinced in the relation of the histories of 
Ruth and Estelle, the ‘ Sisters’ of the title, is much above 
the average. ‘The manner in which the Pharisaical excel 
lence of Ruth's husband is broken down, and a better and 
humbler rule of life established, is related with singular 
power of interest, and the winding up of the story satisfiesall 
requirements.” — 7he Globe. 


“ * Influence’ is one of the best novels we have read for 
some time, and is very cleverly written. The characters 
are well conceived and worked out; the plot is carefully 
elaborated, and the language is good and well selected.” — 
Morning Herald. 


“‘ This is a very well written and interesting volume ; the 
characters are all ably and faithfully delineated ; the interest 
never flags; there is a commendable freedom from that 
rhapsody and extravagance too frequent in novels; the 
heroines you cannot help admiring for their many personal 
and social virtues, and altogether the volume is one which 





womanly awah ig, are ext ly well done.” —A thenaum. 





we would emphatically say may be read both with pleasure 
and profit.”—Commonwealth 





Daily Express 


Nearly ready. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


OHN WESLEY’S HYMNS 
ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


Reprinted from the original edition in use during his life 
time ; now for many years out of print and rarely to be 
met with. 

Art the pao day, when the belief of John Wesley, at the 
time of his death, in the doctrines of the Church of England, 
forms a subject of keener controversy than at any earli 
period, the publishers feel assured that a new edition of 
all his Hymns upon this important point will prove of con- 
siderable service, and will tend to a final conclusion of the 
dispute, by unanswerable arguments derived from his own 
pen. It is almost superfluous to add that in most of the in- 


numerable editions issued since his death, all signs of his 
inclination to a belief in the Real Presence have 
strangely overlooked. 
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Messrs. BuLL, Simmons AND Co.’s New _ Pustications. 


Zo be Obtained at all Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 





Just published, price §8. Cloth elegant, 400 pages | which a Catholic boy may not read, and one or two allu Yust published, price 7s. 6d. Cloth elegant 
Crown 8vo. sions to Catholic practices which occur in the story are | 
made in excellent taste, and show that the author has at | 411 pages, croz 


| least strong sympathies with the church. Altogether it is | 
| not often that we meet with so healthy a lay book.”—7he 


re: R: N , Tablet. —s 
A K D A I. E A G E A age informs us that this story was N E W ] I O M E S. 


| “Although the —~ 
| 1 


1S ED BY Datziet Broruers, 
ILLUSTRAT ( Prorvse.y ILLUSTRATED, 


TALE OF SCHOOL-LIFE FOR BOYS. | written for boys, it will be read with no small degree of 

. si : pleasure by men. The story is written in an unpretending|,. a : 

By Thomas Szmmons. style, the characters are well drawn and well contrasted, THE RISE, PROGRESS, PRESENT POSITION, 
? and such plot as the book contains is developed without | . : : : 
——- any outrage on the laws of probability. We may add that AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
: rc OF THE ree the story is pleasantly told, that the hero is certain to be a 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. favourite with boy readers of spirit, and that the entire | of each of the 
“Tt is said that when Moliere wished to know if a new work is pervaded by a high moral tone.”—Christian AvsTRALIAN Coroxres AND New ZRALAND, 


comedy would be successful, he first read it over to his Times. 


housekeeper, and if she laughed and hen amused, he then “We doubt not this book will be a great boon to the 
0 himself safe. In like manner sy have not trusted boys for whom it was written, will afford them amusement, 
surselves to pronounce upon the merits of ‘ Oakdale Grange, vad do them no harm.” —-Catholic Opinion 

by Mr. Simmons, but have handed it over to some young | * yore: : 

people, and taken their opinion. They pronounce it ‘very *** Oakdale Grange’ will be read with interest by school 
good,’ ‘amusing,’ ‘ interesting,’ and ‘life-like.’ The writer | boys, for it contains many details which only school-boys St 
is therefore to be congratulated on having written a tale of | can properly understand and appreciate—disputes, games, I ate Archd 
school-life in so attractive a manner. One or two blemishes | debts, escapades, and other incidents of school-life, some of Bishops’ C 
in expression, will, no doubt, be corrected in a second | of them of a graver character than falls to the lot of high- 

edition, to which we doubt not the book will soon attain, | spirited lads in a public seminary. The plan of the book is 


of readers for whom it OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


regarded as 
Homes ror Aut CLasses or Emicrants, 


By Thomas Ifenry B . aim, D.D., F.R.G.S., & 


a mn Divx ese of Melbourne, and now Rector 
aundle, Sherborne, and Chaplain to the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Lothian, 








and find a wr On the schoolboys’ shelf next to ‘Tom | a good one, and in the way of style and plot it possesses 
Brown’s Schooldays’ and ‘Frank Fairleigh.’ ”"—CAurch | much to recommend it to the class 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 1870-71. 


HE CHARACTERS’ OF 
BRUYERE.” 
etchings of Dupont. 


OGARTH’S FIVE DAYS’ 
GRINATIONS. 
curious original Drawings. 


HISTORY OF 
From the Popular Caricatures of the past twenty 
five years. Price 7s. 6d. 
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NAPOLEON III. 
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With illustrations from the very 


HE LIFE OF HENRY JOHN 
cluding his Diaries and Correspondence. 
Honble. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B., M.P. 
8vo, 50s., with fine Portrait. 


2 Vols 


HAMPAGNE: Its History, Manufac- 


ture, Properties, &c. 
“Wine, and Wine Countries.” 
tions. Price 5s. 


With numerous Illustra 
[Now Reapy 

ELP FOR SICK AND WOUNDED. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d., issued in con 


nection with the ‘* National Society. 
(Now Rgapy. 


HE STORY OF CHARLES 
DICKENS’ LIFE. A Third and Cheaper Edition. 


ieee EARTHWARD PILGRIMAGE. | 


By Moncure D. Conway. 
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ALMANAC.” Hundreds of Illustrations by 

Cruikshank, Hine, Landells. The text by Thackeray, 
Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A’Beckett. 
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ce iS. 
XII. Dickens’ Speeches. New Edition. 


XIII. The Book of Clerical Anecdotes. 
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4 “YANKEE DROLLERIES.” 


“THE GENIAL SHOWMAN ; or, Ad- 


ventures with Artemus Ward. By E. P. Hingston. 
2 vols., coloured illustrations, 18s. 
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ARK TWAIN’S “NEW PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS.” A Companion Vol. to the popular 

**Innocents Abroad.” 3s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 
(Now Reapy. 


-RTEMUS WARD IN LONDON, 
and the famous Punch Letters. 1s. 6d, ; cloth, as. 
(Now Reapy. 
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By his Son, the Rev..R. Dalton Barham. 2 vols., large 
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RAVELS IN THE AIR. _ A Popular 
Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures: with 
Recent Attempts to Accomplish the Navigation of the Air. 
By J. Glaisher, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Royal 8vo, with 132 Mlustrations. 21s. 


ONDON: ITS CELEBRATED CHA- 

RACTERS AND PLACES. _ By J. Heneage 

Jesse, Author of “ The Life of George the Third,” “‘ Memoirs 

of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c., &. 3 vols., large crown 
8vo. 31s. 6d 





LIFE OF ADVENTURE. An Auto- 


biography. By Colonel Otto Corvin. 3¥ 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 


ONFIDENTIAL LETTERS oF THE 
RIGHT HON. WILLIAM Wicknam to the Britisn 
GoveRNMENT, from 1794. Including Original Letters of the 
Archduke Charles, Louis XVI., Charles X., Duc d’Enghien, 
George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and 
Field-Marshal Suwarrow. Edited by his Grandson, William 
Wickham. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of the Right Hon 
William Wickham and Field-Marshal Suwarrow, from 
Original Pictures. 30s. 





‘THE MARVELS OF THE HEAVENS. 

From the French of Flammarion. By Mrs. Lockyer, 
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Illustrations. 
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A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
OF THE HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook 
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trations, Coloured Lithographs and Woodcuts. 0s. 6d. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK ON THE BATTLE. 
FIELD. Being Incidents of the Laboursof the United 
States Christian Commission, with an Historical Essay 
on the Influence of Christianity in alleviating the Horrors 
of War. Crown 8vo, 6s., Eight Illustrations, 


MODEL WOMEN. By the Rev. Willian 


Anderson, Author of “‘ Self-made Men.” Crown Sy, 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. 

OHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the Methodists, 
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completed in Three Volumes, 8vo, with Portraits, price 
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ITI. in March. 


THE LAND OF THE SUN: SKETOHES 
OF TRAVEL. With Memoranda, Historical an 
Geographical, of places of interest in the East, visited 
dming many years’ service in Indian Waters. By 
Lieut. C. R. Low (late H.M. Indian Navy), Authord 
** Tales of Old Ocean,” &c. In Crown 8vo, price ss. 


CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR; or, THE 
PULPIT IN RELATION TO SOCIAL LIFE. By 
Alexander Macleod, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA. 
MENT. A Handbook for Bible Students, By th 
Rev. J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Utrecht. Translated by the Rev. 
M. J. Evans, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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DOTE. Being a Second Series of ‘‘ The World 
Anecdote.” By the Rev. E. Paxton Hood. Squar 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RAIN UPON THE MOWN GRASS, and 


other Sermons. By the Rev. Samuel Martin, of West 
minster Chapel. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS ON SCRIP- 





TURE TEXTS. By the Rev. Francis Jacox. Crows 
8vo, 6s. 


THE COMING OF THE BRIDEGROOM. 
By the Very Rev. Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canter 
bury. Imperial 32mo, 1s. 6d. 


ONE THOUSAND GEMS FROM THE 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. Compiled 
(with Mr. Beecher’s sanction) by the Rev. G. D. Evans. 
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AD CLERUM : ADVICES TO A YOUNG 
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“Ecce Deus.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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